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aes = said Mrs. 
33 <7? Pomeroy, as 

fim” she stooped 
); to lift up a sputter- 
| ing log with a pair 

of old brass tongs, 
ml ‘* there is no use of 
| thinking about it. Your 
Uncle Arthur won’t hear 
to it. There has never 
been such a thing as a 
party in this house since 
we came here to live after 
your Cousin Theodore 
went away. Your uncle 
never got over that quar- 
rel. It has darkened his 


” 





life iiisieatnit: 

‘¢T should think it would!’’ Honor 
replied, with energy, taking her feet 
down from the bright fender where they 
had been toasting. ‘‘ To quarrel with 
one’s only son and send him adrift just 
because he had been foolish and had 
fallen in love with a pretty little gov- 
erness !”’ 
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‘¢ Your Cousin Theodore married when 
he was barely twenty,”’ interposed Mrs. 
Pomeroy, ‘‘ against his father’s express 
command.”’ 

‘‘ Well, suppose he did, auntie! He 
was foolish, 1 grant you, when he had no 
money to keep a wife on. But I think it 
was wicked the way Uncle Arthur turned 
him off and left him to starve, and his 
poor little wife to die of want; for that is 
just what it amounted to, auntie. 
Mamma always said that Dorie’s wife 
would have been alive to-day, if he could 
have taken her away to another climate.’ 

‘¢7’m sure I don’t know,”’ said Mrs. 
Pomeroy, sighing. ‘‘ But you ought not 
to say a word against your Uncle Arthur, 
Honor. He has been very good to you.’’ 

‘¢ Oh, I know all that !’’ she answered 
somewhat impatiently. ‘‘ All this hap- 
pened when I was a child; but when one 
gets old, one can’t help thinking, and I 
do get tired of it all! It is a shame to 
have this splendid old house empty all 
the year round. Not a soul comes near 
us}; for everybody knows Uncle Arthur 
hates visitors, and I do get so lonely !”’ 

Her eyes filled with tears at the thought 
of how dreary it all was and how differ- 
ent it might be. 

‘¢Poor child!’’ said Mrs. Pomeroy, 
getting up and going over to sit down on 
the arm of the great old chintz-covered 
chair which Honor occupied. ‘‘It és 
dull for you. I am afraid your Uncle 
Arthur forgets you have grown up, and 
that you are not going back to Madame 
Deny’s any more. Still, I don’t think 
I'd ask him to open the house this winter, 
dear.”’ 
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‘«Why not? If it is ever going to be 
opened, why not now? It is ten years 
since Dorie went away, and there is noth- 
ing about this place to remind uncle of 
him. He sold the old house and all that 
was in it. There isn’t even a picture 
here that belonged to the old home. 
Everything here was bought with the 
house.”’ 

‘‘I_ know,’’ Mrs. Pomeroy admitted ; 
‘« but that isn’t it exactly.”’ 

‘I don’t care,’’ Honor said with grow- 
ing determination. ‘‘I am going to ask 
him.”’ 

She got up as she spoke and so did 
Mrs. Pomeroy. 

‘« Very well!’’ said the latter. ‘‘ He is 
inthelibrary. I wish you joy, my dear !”’ 

Honor shrugged her shoulders. She 
had made up her mind that it would 
drive her insane to spend the whole 
winter alone in that great house with no 
one but her uncle and her widowed aunt, 
Mrs. Pomeroy, who was Mr. Stanley’s 
only surviving sister. Honor was an 


orphan and an only child. Mr. Stanley, 


who was her mother’s uncle, had provided 
for her amply so far as the comforts of 
life was concerned; but its pleasures were 
left quite out of the question. He never 
thought of them, and when Honor came 
into the library that morning to ask per- 
mission to have two of her school friends 
visit her, he thought she was crazy, and 
refused point blank. 

** But, Uncle Arthur,’’ she urged, ‘‘ it 
is awfully lonely here.” 

‘*Where are your books?’’ he asked 
gruffly. ‘* Where’s your music, and em- 
broidery, and painting, and all that? 
What do you suppose I do to amuse 
myself ?’’ 

‘*I don’t know,”’ said Honor boldly. 
‘¢T should think you’d be bored to death. 
Besides, I am not as old as you are, Uncle 
Arthur, and I have had enough of this 
sort of a life. I have made up my mind 
that sooner than live here as I have been 
doing for the past six months, I’d rather 
go out and earn my living.”’ 

**You are very grateful, it seems,’ 
said Mr. Stanley, with fine sarcasm. 
**You are like my sister, your grand- 
mother. No! That will do, Honor, I 
do not care to hear any more.”’ 

He had a way of dismissing people that 
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was altogether final. Honor could only 
leave and hurry away in tears. 

‘« My dear,’’ said Mrs. Pomeroy, who 
had waited for her, ‘‘I was afraid he 
would say something sharp to you. He 
is very peculiar—your Uncle Arthur.” 

‘¢ Well !”” Honor cried in a fit of tear- 
ful indignation, ‘‘I am tired of his 
peculiarity. I am going away, Aunt 
Kitty, and—and I won’t take any more 


- of his money or anything !” 


Mrs. Pomeroy tried to soothe her, but 
Honor was very much wrought up. All 
morning they sat together and, as lun- 
cheon time drew near, they were still 
‘talking things over’’ when a servant 
came to say that Mr. Stanley wished to 
see Miss Honor in the library. 

In profound ignorance of what was 
coming, Honor went to him. 

‘*T sent for you,’”’ he began abruptly, 
‘* to say that I have re-considered my de- 
cision. You may ask whom you like to the 
house. I am going away—where, I have 
not just settled; but I am going some- 
where. I don’t care what you do when I 
am out of the way—-only please leave the 
roof on the house,” he concluded grimly. 

*©Q, Uncle Arthur!’’ Honor cried, 
joyously. ‘You are awfully kind. I— 
I didn’t mean to appear—”’ 

‘*There!’’ he said, raising his hand. 
‘‘That will do. I don’t want to hear 
any more about it. Your Aunt Kitty 
will stay here, of course, and, if you 
need any money—anything in modera- 
tion, that is, see Mr. Andrews.”’ 

Honor felt herself dismissed once more. 
She was used to these interviews with her 
uncle, and understood that whatever he 
said it was final. 

«‘O, Aunt Kitty!’’ she cried, rushing 
back to the room where Mrs. Pomeroy 
was waiting rather anxiously for the end of 
the interview, for she feared that Honor 
had been saucy. ‘‘I’m to have every- 
body I want. Uncle Arthur’s going away, 
and you are to be the hostess; and I am 
going to invite all the people I know to 
stay several months.’” 

Mrs. Pomeroy gasped in astonishment ; 
but Honor’s excited statements were con- 
firmed in part at least when Mr. Stanley 
said, after luncheon: 

‘*T am going to turn the house over to . 
you, Kate, for awhile. It isa long time 


























since I have been away, and Honor seems 
bent on making a bedlam out of it. You 
can do as you please—only, I hope, you 
will look after things as well as you can.”’ 

‘¢It is very good of you, Arthur,”’ said 
his sister, ‘‘to let Honor have her own 
way. It zs awfully lonely for her here. 
I am sure it is lonely for us all,’’ she con- 
cluded, with a sigh. 


Mr. Stanley shoved his chair back and 
looked out of the window. An expres- 
sion came over his face that made it look 
older, and paler, and harder. 

‘*He is thinking of Dorie,’’ she said 
to herself, and began to talk about the 
weather. 

Honor was in ecstasies. Certainly, she 
had a glorious opportunity. The old 
house where her uncle lived was known 
as Bonnybrae. He had bought it eight 
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years ago of a gentleman who had lost 
his wife and three children of yellow 
fever in the West Indies. After this 
dread catastrophe, the owner had never 
returned to Bonnybrae. The house was 
sold just as it stood, with some of the last 
winter’s provisions in the cellar and a lot 
of clothes hanging in the closets. The 
attic was a perfect treasure-house. When 
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Nellie Glenn and Alice Stevens came up 
the week after Mr. Stanley went away, 
they were in ecstasies over everything— 
the wide, sunshiny corridors, the great 
rooms with open fires and window-seats, 
the clock on the stairs, the blue china 
and old brasses. 

What a laughing and chattering there 
was in the old house! Its sleepy echoes 
awoke at the patter of light joyous feet. 
Before Nell Glenn had her wraps off she 
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was dancing the racquet in great glee 
over the hard waxed floor in the hall. 
What an unpacking of trunks and a dis- 
cussion of toboggan suits, and skating 
suits, and sleighing hoods and dancing 
slippers! Mrs. Pomeroy sent up coffee 
and muffins at ten o’clock, and they sat 
up till long past midnight talking about 
what they were going to do when ‘‘ the 
boys’? came. Nell Glenn was engaged, 
and everybody said Alice and Nell’s 
brother Dick would make a match; but 
nobody really knew. 

‘‘T think this week will settle it,’’ 
Honor said to herself ; but was she think- 
ing only of Alice and Dick, or had Owen 
Travers’ devotion at Commencement Day 
made some impression after all ? 

‘7 shall have to make housemaids out 
of you, to-day,’’ Mrs. Pomeroy announced 
the next morning. ‘‘Jennie’s mother is 
sick, and Mary has to help in the kit- 
chen, and if those young men are coming 
to-night, somebody has to get their rooms 
ready.”’ 

‘¢T’ll help,”’ said Alice, who had never 
made a bed in her life. ‘* Honor, can’t 
you hunt us up some old gowns? We 
must have a lot of Souchong tea leaves 
and some lavender and—and a lot of 
those lovely golden dragon chrysanthe- 
mums—”’ 

‘* And a dust brush, and some soap and 
water and a house-cloth,’’ Nell inter- 


‘Jerry will do the sweeping and move 


the furniture,” said Mrs. Pomeroy. 
‘*There! Be off with you!’’ 


Up stairs the new chambermaids were 


donning some work-a-day frocks and 


laughing gaily. 
** Jolly housemaids all together ?”’ sang 
Nell. 
‘“¢ We are shifters, 
We are lifters !” 


Mrs. Pomeroy stopped to listen and 
sighed. It was from the sight and sound 
of innocent and happy youth that her 
brother had fled. Tears came into her 
sweet, kind eyes. Twice she had been a 
wife and once a mother, but now all her 
nearest and dearest were dead. Yet a 
warm loving heart still beat in her breast, 
and she sighed when she thought of her 
brother’s cold, hard, lonely life. 

«s Girls !’” said Honor, as she emerged 
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from the linen closet with a pile of sheets; © 
‘«Tt is snowing like Greenland ;: the first © 


snow of the season, and it is cold, too. If 7 


it only stops by night and the moon 
comes up—”’ 

‘*Oh !” cried Nell in ecstacy. : 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Alice?’’ Honor © 
cried, ‘‘What are you trying todo? That ~ 
isn’t the way to put on a bolster case. 
Give it to me.’ 

‘« Nell,” she said, quite red and breath~ 4 
less, ‘¢ the pesky thing just won’t goon !’”” 

‘* Good gracious!’’ cried Nell. ‘‘ What 
have you been putting in the bed ?” 6 

‘* T sprinkled a few lavender leaves over 
the sheet,’’ Alice explained meekly. 

«*You might as well have put tacks in 
the mattress,’’ was Nell’s succinct reply. . 
‘¢ Lavender is placed in the closet be 
tween the linen, not where you put it.’’ 

‘«T’m going down to dust the hall!’ 
Alice announced. 

She had been down about twenty min- 
utes when she came flying up again. 

‘¢ Girls ?’’ she cried, excitedly. ‘‘ The 
boys are coming! ‘I saw them down the 
road.”’ 

‘¢They’re not!’’ cried Nell, more by 
way of exclamation than denial. 

Honor flew down to the hall window 
and drawing back the curtain peered out. 
The snow was falling fast and thick. A 
splendid old sleigh had just drawn up in 
front of the step. 

“They have brought the toboggans !’’ 


cried Nell, clasping her hands in great — 


glee. 

‘¢T’m going upstairs !’’ said Alice, in 
dismay. ‘‘ We all look like witches.” 

‘‘T can’t!’’ said Honor, ruefully. 
‘¢ There is nobody to see them. Aunt 
Kitty is baking cake, and—”’ 

‘¢ What on earth did they come now 
for!’’ exclaimed Nell. ‘‘ Never mind, 
dear! You don’t look so awfully bad. 
Dol? There !’’ she added, as the door- 
bell rang. . ‘‘ We are in for it! 
Alice! You must face the music, too.’ 

Honor opened the door. 

‘¢ Don’t look at us !’’ she cried, by way 
of salutation. “The house-maid went 
away this morning, and we had to go to 
work. How do you do, Mr. Travers and 
Mr.Glenn? Mr. Knight, good morning ? 
Oh, you’ve brought the toboggans, hate 
you ?”’ 





Come ! a 
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‘‘Why, you see,’’ explained Dick 
Glenn, in the midst of the greetings, 
‘¢The expressman wouldn’t promise to 
get them here in time, so we came early 
and brought them ourselves.” 

‘¢ But we aren’t ready for you,’’ Nell 
announced, frankly, with a sister’s priv- 
ilege. 

‘¢ That doesn’t make any difference,” 
said Honor heartily. ‘‘ You won’t-want 
‘ your rooms right away, I suppose. Come 
right into the library. You must be half- 
frozen. Did you ever see such weather in 
November ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, what a jolly house!’’ Walter 
Knight exclaimed as they got off their 
over-coats and stood before the blazing 
wood-fire. ‘* May I put on a log, Miss 
Avondale? Iam awfully fond of feeding 
a fire. Ishall burn up a forest while I 
am here, if you will let me.”’ 


,, Burn all you like !’’ Honor replied. 
‘Oh, Aunt Kit! Is that you ?”’ 

‘¢T heard you all coming!” said Mrs. 
Pomeroy; ‘‘ but I stopped to dust the 
flour off. I’m very glad to see you. 
What a cold drive you have had! I 
know you want some coffee.”’ 

Jerry had meanwhile appeared with a 
snowy-covered tray, and some dainty cups 
of smoking mocha. 

‘‘T say, Nell! ’’ said Dick, as they sat 
around the fire sipping this delicious bev- 
erage which Mrs. Pomeroy made to per- 
fection. ‘* Where did you get that rig 
you have on? Out of your beloved 
GoDEyY’s?”’ 

‘«Tt is my own design,’’ Nell said com- 
placently. 

‘¢ You look awfully sweet in it,’’ whis- 
pered her lover. ‘‘That red surtout or 
jacket, or whatever you call it, just suits 
you.”’ 

‘« My toboggan suit is red,’’ she said, 
smiling at Walter ; ‘‘ I hope you will like 
=" 

‘‘ Talking of toboggan suits,’’ Walter 
said, aloud. ‘‘ You just ought to see 
Dick in his. He looks like an over-grown 
Esquimaux.”’ 

‘¢ Don’t you want to put it on for us?”’ 
Honor suggested. ‘‘ Your luggage is 
here, is it not?”’ 

‘¢ Let us all get dressed up in our suits, 
and try the toboggans,’’ Alice proposed. 
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‘¢ But it is snowing,’’ interposed Mrs. 
Pomeroy. 

‘<T love a snow- storm,”’ Alice replied ; 
‘it won’t hurt us.’ 

Off they were in a few minutes, and the 
old house echoed with their shouts of 
laughter. When evening came the to- 
boggans had all been tested, and the party 
was ready for their frolic. 

It was the week before Thanksgiving, 
and the ground was well covered with 
snow. It had ceased falling now, and the 
moonshone brightly. Sunset Hill, where 
they coasted, was lighted as well with 
Chinese lanterns, and a number of young” 
people from the neighborhood joined 
Honor’s guests. 

‘¢ Don’t let the oysters burn, Jerry,”’ 
Honor said, as she watched the steaming 
gipsy kettle, and the great coffee-pot that 
was near it. “Oh, no, Mr. Travers,”’ 
she said, turning towards Owen, ‘‘I am 
not going to try a toboggan. I have not 
had a winter’s experience in Montreal as 
you have had, and I think I will stick to 
my sled.”’ 

‘¢Then you will take a spin with me,”’ 
he pleaded. ‘‘ You haven’t been down 
yet to-night.” 

Honor allowed him to tuck her on 
board the Zouch-me-not. 

‘¢Now hold fast,’’ said Owen, ‘‘ but 
don’t be afraid.” 

‘¢Why don’t you try a toboggan?”’ 
called Dick, who was trying to tread one 
like Owen did. 

Honor did not reply.. They were off 
like the wind. 

«‘Oh!’? she cried, breathlessly ; for 
Dick had struck asnag and went head over 
heels down the hill. 

‘¢ Bravo !’’. cried Owen, waving his 
hat. ‘Let us see you do it again! 
Don’t be frightened,’”’ he whispered in. 
Honor’s ear. ‘‘I won’t let you fall.” 

He was riding behind her. As Honor 
leaned back she touched his side and she 
could feel his heart beating. 

‘* Don’t let anybody else take you down 
—alone,’’ he whispered, and Honor 
shrank back, for his long mustache fairly 
touched her cheek. 

‘¢ Why not?” she asked coquettishly. 

‘¢ Because it would make me unhappy. 
There! We are down. Did you like it?’ 

‘¢Very much,” Honor admitted. 
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‘‘Only it frightened me just the least 
bit.”’ 

‘¢Give me your hand,”’ he said, look- 
ing down at her pretty, flushed face. 
‘¢Don’t shrink from.me, Honor. You 
know! love you. Ever since Commence- 











ment Day, I have thought and dreamed 
of nothing else but you. No! I will not 
be still. You must listen tome. I never 
get a chance to speak to you alone. Tell 
me! Can you love mea little? Will you 
promise to be my wife some day ?”’ 

‘¢T__] don’t know,’’ said Honor in con- 
fusion. ‘‘Do let go my hands, Mr. 
Travers. There comes Walter Knight.”’ 

‘¢ Answer me first,’’ he said peremp- 
torily. 

‘¢T_-T can’t—just now,’’ Honor stam- 
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mered, for this was her first proposal. suit, 
“I am afraid I don’t love you, Mr. the 
Travers ; that is, I don’t now.” Hor 

‘« But you may some day,”’ he persisted. blan 


‘You will try to love me! Honor, tell . 


me you will try! There is no one else wicl 
whom—”’ sey 

‘ ‘No, there is no one else,’’ she said - 

meee hastily. ‘I cannot promise anything, said 
Sas 9 ~ 

3 =6but— fuse 

‘*T may hope a little?”’ : 


‘‘If you wish,’’* she replied, 
‘- Come, it looks strange, our stand- 
ing here.”’ 





- Sees 
2 2 





He did not release her hand, but helped 
her up the hill. 
**You should always wear a toboggan 





~~ omer 


— 
~~ 
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suit,’’ he said, as they neared the top of 
the hill, and gazed with ardent eyes on 
Honor’s bright cheeks, with which her blue 
blanket harmonized so prettily. 

‘¢T must go and see about the sand- 
wiches,’’ she said, making a pretty curt- 
sey of acknowledgment. 

‘¢ Then you will try another spin?’’ he 
said, keeping up with her. ‘‘ Don’t re- 
fuse me.”’ 

‘¢Honor!’’ cried Nell Glenn, who had 
just come up with Walter Knight, 
‘‘Where did those hot muffins come 
from?” 

‘‘It is some of Aunt Kit’s doirg,” 
Honor said, gently. 

‘‘Won’t you let me get you some?” 
said Travers. 

‘*No, I thank you. Well, yes, you 
may. I guess the sandwiches are all 
right if the muffins are here. How pretty 
that fire looks—doesn’t it ?”’ 

Travers waited on her with the devo- 
tion of an anxious lover. The scene was 
a bright and happy one. The merry 
voices of the coasters rang out in the 
frosty air. The sleds and toboggans 
traveled up and down the hiil till mid- 
night. 

‘¢I never had such a nice time in my 
life,’ Nell Glenn said, as she sat on the 
foot of the great old-fashioned bed and 
watched Alice combing out her hair pre- 
paratory to retiring. ‘‘ There is nothing 
wanting in this house but a ghost; that 
would complete my enjoyment.”’ 

‘¢ How do you know there isn’t any? ”’ 
queried Alice. 

‘¢T don’t. I must ask Honor. We are 
going after evergreen to-morrow. The 
house is to be decorated for Thanks- 
giving. You know Honor is going to 
give a party—an eighteenth century 
dance, and we’re all to get costumes up 
in the garret. Won't it be fun, though! 
I am so glad Walter is here to help. He 
is so clever about such things, and he 
dances the minuet Jeautifully. He looks 
awfully nice, too, in knee-breeches. 

‘Nell,’’ said Alice, severely, ‘you 
are in love, and you are growing silly. 
Go to bed.”’ 

‘‘ You are just jealous, my dear,’’ Nell 
replied, serenely. ‘‘ If you had a lover—”’ 

‘¢ How do you know I haven’t ?”’ Alice 
queried, with asmile. ‘I don’t tell all 
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my secrets. Come, I’m going to blow 
out the light.” 

The next morning two big sleighs from 
Bonnybrae set out in quest of decorations. 
Through the redolent pine woods they 
rode, gathering up bits of holly, green 
mosses and lichens, cones and berries, 
till the sleighs were quite laden. 


‘¢The huge logs have come in,”’ said 
Dick Glenn, as he fastened a bandeau of 
holly about his hat. ‘‘Isaw them this 
morning—splendid big fellows.”’ 

‘And Mrs. Pomeroy showed me the 
fruit cakes ; and oh! so many dainties,’’ 
chimed in Alice; ‘‘and she told me we 
were to have real old English snapdragon.”’ 


‘* Whoa !” said Jerry, who was driving, 
and the horses came to a stop. 

‘* Hello!’’ exclaimed Walter, ‘‘ what 
is that inthe road? A man! by jove! 
There’s been a runaway.”’ 


It was not much of a runaway, for the 
sleigh and horse which the man had been 
driving were not fifty feet away. The 
snow had soon curbed the horse’s mettle. 
It stood there now quite meekly, by the 
broken shafts of the sleigh it had over- 
turned. The man had been flung out in 
the middle of the road, and lay there 
motionless. 

‘‘He is not dead?’’ Honor asked, 
breathlessly, as Travers sprang out and 
bent over him. 

‘¢] don’t know,’’ was the dubious, 
reply. ‘*He is very cold and white. 
What shall we do with him ?”’ 

‘‘Lift him into the sleigh,’’ Honor 
said quickly. ‘‘ We must take him home. 
Let the others go for Dr. Darrell.’’ 

The young men obeyed her, for they 
knew nothing better to do. The un- 
fortunate stranger was placed in the 
sleigh, Honor herself helping to support 
him. 

‘Poor fellow!’ Nell murmured. 
‘¢ How handsome he is! He’s a gentle- 
man, too; you can see that. You need 
not hesitate about taking himin, Honor.”’ 

‘¢T should not hesitate, anyhow,”’ said 
Honor quietly, as she looked down at the 
pale face with its heavy chestnut beard 
and delicate, clear-cut features. ‘‘ Jerry, 
drive quickly, please. We must get him 
home. Dear knows how long this faint 
has lasted.”’ 
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‘Why not? If it is ever going to be 
opened, why not now? It is ten years 
since Dorie went away, and there is noth- 
ing about this place to remind uncle of 
him. He sold the old house and all that 
was in it. There isn’t even a picture 
here that belonged to the old home. 
Everything here was bought with the 
house.’’ 

“‘I_ know,”’ Mrs. Pomeroy admitted ; 
‘< but that isn’t it exactly.”’ 

‘«T don’t care,’”” Honor said with grow- 
ing determination. ‘‘I am going to ask 
him.”’ 

She got up as she spoke and so did 
Mrs. Pomeroy. 

‘« Very well!’’ said the latter. ‘‘ He is 
inthe library. I wish you joy, my dear !”’ 

Honor shrugged her shoulders. She 
had made up her mind that it would 
drive her insane to spend the whole 
winter alone in that great ‘house with no 
one but her uncle and her widowed aunt, 
Mrs. Pomeroy, who was Mr. Stanley’s 
only surviving sister. Honor was an 
orphan and an only child. Mr. Stanley, 
who was her mother’s uncle, had provided 
for her amply so far as the comforts of 
life was concerned; but its pleasures were 
left quite out of the question. He never 
thought of them, and when Honor came 
into the library that morning to ask per- 
mission to have two of her school friends 
visit her, he thought she was crazy, and 
refused point blank. 

‘¢ But, Uncle Arthur,’’ she urged, ‘it 
is awfully lonely here.’’ 

‘Where are your books?’ he asked 
gruffly. ‘‘Where’s your music, and em- 
broidery, and painting, and all that? 
What do you suppose I do to amuse 
myself ?”’ 

‘«T don’t know,’’ said Honor boldly. 
‘¢T should think you’d be bored to death. 
Besides, I am not as old as you are, Uncle 
Arthur, and I have had enough of this 
sort of a life. I have made up my mind 
that sooner than live here as I have been 
doing for the past six months, I’d rather 
go out and earn my living.”’ 

‘*You are very grateful, it seems,”’ 
said Mr. Stanley, with fine sarcasm. 
**You are like my sister, your grand- 
mother. No! That will do, Honor, I 
do not care to hear any more.” 

He had a way of dismissing people that 








was altogether final. Honor could only 
leave and hurry away in tears. 

‘« My dear,”’ said Mrs. Pomeroy, who 
had waited for her, ‘‘I was afraid he 
would say something sharp to you. He 
is very peculiar—your Uncle Arthur.” 

‘¢ Well !”” Honor cried in a fit of tear- 
ful indignation, ‘‘I am tired of his 
peculiarity. I am going away, Aunt 
Kitty, and—and I won’t take any more 


‘ of his money or anything !” 


Mrs. Pomeroy tried to soothe her, but 
Honor was very much wrought up. All 
morning they sat together and, as lun- 


cheon time drew near, they were still 7 
‘talking things over’? when a servant | 
came to say that Mr. Stanley wished to 7 


see Miss Honor in the library. 

In profound ignorance of what was 
coming, Honor went to him. 

‘¢T sent for you,’’ he began abruptly, 


“to say that I have re-considered my de- 
cision. You may ask whom you like tothe 
house. I am going away—where, I have © 
not just settled; but I am going some- 9 
where. I don’t care what you do whenIl 
am out of the way—-only please leave the | 
roof on the house,’’ he concluded grimly. ~ 

‘©Q, Uncle Arthur!’’ Honor cried, 
joyously. ‘‘ You are awfully kind. I— 77 


I didn’t mean to appear—’’ 
‘‘There!’’ he said, raising his hand. 
‘That will do. I don’t want to hear 


any more about it. Your Aunt Kitty @ 


will stay here, of course, and, if you 


need any money—anything in modera- — 


tion, that is, see Mr. Andrews.”’ 


Honor felt herself dismissed once more. b 
She was used to these interviews with her © 
uncle, and understood that whatever he ~ 


said it was final. 


«¢O, Aunt Kitty!” she cried, rushing 7 


back to the room where Mrs. Pomeroy 


was waiting rather anxiously for the end of 


the interview, for she feared that Honor 
had been saucy. ‘‘I’m to have every- 
body I want. Uncle Arthur’s going away, 
and you are to be the hostess; and I am 
going to invite all the people I know to 
stay several months.”’ 

Mrs. Pomeroy gasped in astonishment ; 
but Honor’s excited statements were con- 
firmed in part at least when Mr. Stanley 
said, after luncheon : 


‘¢T am going to turn the house over to . 


you, Kate, for awhile. It is a long time 
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since I have been away, and Honor seems 
bent on making a bedlam out of it. You 
can do as you please—only, I hope, you 
will look after things as well as you can.”’ 

‘«It is very good of you, Arthur,’’ said 
his sister, ‘‘to let Honor have her own 
way. It zs awfully lonely for her here. 
I am sure it is lonely for us all,’’ she con- 
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years ago of a gentleman who had lost 
his wife and three children of yellow 
fever in the West Indies. After this 
dread catastrophe, the owner had never 
returned to Bonnybrae. The house was 
sold just as it stood, with some of the last 
winter’s provisions in the cellar and a lot 
of clothes hanging in the closets. The 


attic was a perfect treasure-house. When 











cluded, with a sigh. 
Hm | SH 
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Mr. Stanley shoved his chair back and 
looked out of the window. An expres- 
sion came over his face that made it look 
older, and paler, and harder. 

‘‘He is thinking of Dorie,’’ she said 
to herself, and began to talk about the 
weather. 

Honor was in ecstasies. Certainly, she 
had a glorious opportunity. The old 
house where her uncle lived was known 
as Bonnybrae. He had bought it eight 
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Nellie Glenn and Alice Stevens came up 
the week after Mr. Stanley went away, 
they were in ecstasies over everything— 
the wide, sunshiny corridors, the great 
rooms with open fires and window-seats, 
the clock on the stairs, the blue china 
and old brasses. 

What a laughing and chattering there 
was in the old house! Its sleepy echoes 
awoke at the patter of light joyous feet. 
Before Nell Glenn had her wraps off she 
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was dancing the racquet in great glee 
over the hard waxed floor in the hall. 
What an unpacking of trunks and a dis- 
cussion of toboggan suits, and skating 
suits, and sleighing hoods and dancing 
slippers! Mrs. Pomeroy sent up coffee 
and muffins at ten o’clock, and they sat 
up till long past midnight talking about 
what they were going to do when ‘ the 
boys’’ came. Nell Glenn was engaged, 
and everybody said Alice and Nell’s 
brother Dick would make a match; but 
nobody really knew. 

‘‘T think this week will settle it,’’ 
Honor said to herself ; but was she think- 
ing only of Alice and Dick, or had Owen 
Travers’ devotion at Commencement Day 
made some impression after all ? 

‘¢T shall have to make housemaids out 
of you, to-day,’’ Mrs. Pomeroy announced 
the next morning. ‘‘Jennie’s mother is 
sick, and Mary has to help in the kit- 
chen, and if those young men are coming 
to-night, somebody has to get their rooms 
ready.”’ 

‘¢T’ll help,’’ said Alice, who had never 
made a bed in her life. ‘‘ Honor, can’t 
you hunt us up some old gowns? We 
must have a lot of Souchong tea leaves 
and some lavender and—and a lot of 
those lovely golden dragon chrysanthe- 
mums—’’ 

‘¢ And a dust brush, and some soap and 
water and a house-cloth,’’ Nell inter- 
posed. 

‘« Jerry will do the sweeping and move 
the furniture,’ said Mrs. Pomeroy. 
‘‘There! Be off with you!” 

Up stairs the new chambermaids were 


donning some work-a-day frocks and 


laughing gaily. 
‘¢ Jolly housemaids all together ?’’ sang 
Nell. 
“ We are shifters, 
We are lifters !” 


Mrs. Pomeroy stopped to listen and 
sighed. It was from the sight and sound 
of innocent and happy youth that her 
brother had fled. ‘Tears came into her 
sweet, kind eyes. Twice she had been a 
wife and once a mother, but now all her 
nearest and dearest were dead. Yet a 
warm loving heart still beat in her breast, 
and she sighed when she thought of her 
brother’s cold, hard, lonely life. 

‘¢Girls!’’ said Honor, as she emerged 
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from the linen closet with a pile of sheets} — 
‘«TIt is snowing like Greenland ;. the first 
snow of the season, and it is cold, too. If 
it only stops by night and the moon 
comes up—”’ 

‘¢Qh !” cried Nell in ecstacy. 

‘¢For Heaven’s sake, Alice?’’ Honor 
cried, ‘‘ What are you trying todo? That 
isn’t the way to put on a bolster case, 
Give it to me.”’ 

‘* Nell,’’ she said, quite red and breath- + 
less, ‘‘ the pesky thing just won’t goon!” 

‘¢ Good gracious!’’ cried Nell. ‘‘ What © 
have you been putting in the bed ?” 

‘¢ [sprinkled a few lavender leaves over 
the sheet,’’ Alice explained meekly. 

‘«You might as well have put tacks in 
the mattress,’’ was Nell’s succinct reply, 

‘¢ Lavender 1s placed in the closet be 
tween the linen, not where you put it.” 

‘«T’m going down to dust the hall!” 
Alice announced. 

She had been down about twenty min- 
utes when she came flying up again. 

‘¢ Girls ?’’ she cried, excitedly. ‘* The 
boys are coming! ‘I saw them down the 
road.”’ 

‘¢They’re not!’’ cried Nell, more by 
way of exclamation than denial. 

Honor flew down to the hall window 
and drawing back the curtain peered out. 
The snow was falling fast and thick. A 
splendid old sleigh had just drawn up in 
front of the step. 

“They have brought the toboggans !” 
cried Nell, clasping her hands in great 

lee. 
as I’m going upstairs !’’ said Alice, in 
dismay. ‘‘ We all look like witches,” 

‘‘T can’t!’ said Honor, ruefully. 

‘¢ There is nobody to see them. Aunt 
Kitty is baking cake, and—”’ 

‘¢ What on earth did they come now 
for!’ exclaimed Nell. ‘‘ Never mind, ~ 
dear! You don’t look so awfully bad. 
Dol? There !’’ she added, as the door ~ 
bell rang. ‘‘ We are in for it! Come! 4 
Alice! You must face the music, too.” ~ 

Honor opened the door. 

‘¢ Don’t look at us !’’ she cried, by way : 
of salutation. “The house-maid went . 
away this morning, and we had to go "7 ; 
work. How do you do, Mr. Travers ang — 
Mr. Glenn? Mr. Knight, good morning 
Oh, you’ve brought the toboggans, have € 
you?” ‘ 


3 
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‘*Why, you see,’’ explained Dick 
Glenn, in the midst of the greetings, 
‘‘The expressman wouldn’t promise to 
get them here in time, so we came early 
and brought them ourselves.” 

‘¢ But we aren’t ready for you,’’ Nell 
announced, frankly, with a sister’s priv- 
ilege. 

‘‘That doesn’t make any difference,” 
said Honor heartily. ‘‘ You won’t.want 
‘ your rooms right away, I suppose. Come 
right into the library. You must be half- 
frozen. Did you ever see such weather in 
November ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, what a jolly house!’”’ Walter 
Knight exclaimed as they got off their 
over-coats and stood before the blazing 
wood-fire. ‘* May I put on a log, Miss 
Avondale? Iam awfully fond of feeding 
afire. Ishall burn up a forest while I 
am here, if you will let me.”’ 

,, Burn all you like !’’ Honor replied. 
“Oh, Aunt Kit! Is that you ?”’ 


“‘T heard you all coming !’’ said Mrs. 
Pomeroy; ‘‘ but I stopped to dust the 


flour off. I’m very glad to see you. 
What a cold drive you have had! I 
know you want some coffee.”’ 

Jerry had meanwhile appeared with a 
snowy-covered tray, and some dainty cups 
of smoking mocha. 

‘““T say, Nell! ’’ said Dick, as they sat 
around the fire sipping this delicious bev- 
erage which Mrs. Pomeroy made to per- 
fection. ‘* Where did you get that rig 
you have on? Out of your beloved 
GopEy’s?”’ 

‘It is my own design,’’ Nell said com- 
placently. 

‘* You look awfully sweet in it,’’ whis- 
pered her lover. ‘‘That red surtout or 
jacket, or whatever you call it, just suits 
you.”’ 

‘* My toboggan suit is red,” she said, 
smiling at Walter ; ‘‘ I hope you will like 
it.” 

‘Talking of toboggan suits,’’ Walter 
said, aloud. ‘‘ You just ought to see 
Dick in his. He looks like an over-grown 
Esquimaux.”’ 

‘* Don’t you want to put it on for us?”’ 
Honor suggested. ‘‘ Your luggage is 
here, is it not?”’ 

‘* Let us all get dressed up in our suits, 
and try the toboggans,’’ Alice proposed. 
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‘¢ But it is snowing,’’ interposed Mrs. 
Pomeroy. 

‘«T love a snow-storm,”’ Alice replied ; 
‘it won’t hurt us.”’ 

Off they were in a few minutes, and the 
old house echoed with their shouts of 
laughter. When evening came the to- 
boggans had all been tested, and the party 
was ready for their frolic. 

It was the week before Thanksgiving, 
and the ground was well covered with 
snow. It had ceased falling now, and the 
moonshone brightly. Sunset Hill, where 
they coasted, was lighted as well with 
Chinese lanterns, and a number of young” 
people from the neighborhood joined 
Honor’s guests. 

‘¢ Don’t let the oysters burn, Jerry,’ 
Honor said, as she watched the steaming 
gipsy kettle, and the great coffee- pot that 
was near it. “Oh, no, Mr. Travers,’’ 
she said, turning towards Owen, ‘‘I am 
not going to try a toboggan. I have not 
had a winter’s experience in Montreal as 
you have had, and I think I will stick to 
my sled.” 

‘¢Then you will take a spin with me,”’ 
he pleaded. ‘‘ You haven’t been down 
yet to-night.” 

Honor allowed him to tuck her on 
board the Zouch-me-not. 

‘Now hold fast,’’ said Owen, ‘‘ but 
don’t be afraid.” 

‘¢Why don’t you try a toboggan?” 
called Dick, who was trying to tread one 
like Owen did. 

Honor did not reply.. They were off 
like the wind. : 

‘*Qh!’’ she cried, breathlessly; for 
Dick had struck asnag and went head over 
heels down the hill. 

‘¢ Bravo!’’ cried Owen, waving his 
hat. ‘‘Let us see you do it again! 
Don’t be frightened,’ he whispered in. 
Honor’s ear. ‘‘I won’t let you fall.” 

He was riding behind her. As Honor 
leaned back she touched his side and she 
could feel his heart beating. 

‘* Don’t let anybody else take you down 
—alone,’’ he whispered, and Honor 
shrank back, for his long mustache fairly 
touched her cheek. 

‘¢ Why not?” she asked coquettishly. 

‘« Because it would make me unhappy. 
There! We are down. Did you like it?’’ 

‘‘Very much,” Honor admitted. 
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‘¢Only it frightened me just the least 
bit.”’ 

‘¢Give me your hand,”’ he said, look- 
ing down at her pretty, flushed face. 
‘¢ Don’t shrink from.me, Honor. You 
know I love you. 


Ever since Commence- 













ment Day, I have thought and dreamed 
of nothing else but you. No! I will not 
be still. You must listen tome. I never 
get a chance to speak to you alone. Tell 
me! Can you love mea little? Will you 
promise to be my wife some day i 

‘¢ [__I don’t know,’’ said Honor in con- 
fusion. ‘‘Do let go my hands, Mr. 
Travers. There comes Walter Knight.” 

«¢ Answer me first,’’ he said peremp- 
torily. 

‘¢J_I can’t—just now,’’ Honor stam- 
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mered, for this was her first proposal, 
‘‘T am afraid I don’t love you, Mr. 
Travers ; that is, I don’t now.”’ 

‘¢ But you may some day,”’ he persisted. 
‘¢You will try to love me! Honor, tell 
me you will try! There is no one else 

whom—”’ 

‘¢ No, there is no one else,’’ she said 


bas © 
t4 hastily. ‘‘I cannot promise anything, 


but—”’ 
‘I may hope a little?” 
‘‘If you wish,’’* she replied, 
‘- Come, it looks strange, our stand- 
ing here.”’ 


He did not release her hand, but helped 
her up the hill. 

















‘¢ You should always wear a toboggal 
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suit,” he said, as they neared the top of 
the hill, and gazed with ardent eyes on 
Honor’s bright cheeks, with which her blue 
blanket harmonized so prettily. 

‘‘T must go and see about the sand- 
wiches,”’ she said, making a pretty curt- 
sey of acknowledgment. 

‘‘ Then you will try another spin?’’ he 
said, keeping up with her. ‘Don’t re- 
fuse me.”’ 

‘Honor !’’ cried Nell Glenn, who had 
just come up with Walter Knight, 
“Where did those hot muffins come 
from ?”’ 

“It is some of Aunt Kit’s doirg,” 
Honor said, gently. 

‘‘Won’t you let me get you some ?”’ 
said ‘Travers. 

‘‘No, I thank you. Well, yes, you 
may. I guess the sandwiches are all 
right if the muffins are here. How pretty 
that fire looks—doesn’t it ?”’ 

Travers waited on her with the devo- 
tion of an anxious lover. The scene was 
a bright and happy one. The merry 
voices of the coasters rang out in the 
frosty air. The sleds and toboggans 
traveled up and down the hill till mid- 
night. 

‘‘I never had such a nice time in my 
life,’’ Nell Glenn said, as she sat on the 
foot of the great old-fashioned bed and 
watched Alice combing out her hair pre- 
paratory to retiring. ‘‘ There is nothing 
wanting in this house but a ghost; that 
would complete my enjoyment.”’ 

‘*« How do you know there isn’t any? ”’ 
queried Alice. 

‘IT don’t. I must ask Honor. We are 
going after evergreen to-morrow. The 
house is to be decorated for Thanks- 
giving. You know Honor is going to 
give a party—an eighteenth century 
dance, and we’re all to get costumes up 
in the garret. Won’t it be fun, though ! 
Iam so glad Walter is here to help. He 
is so clever about such things, and he 
dances the minuet Jeautifully. He looks 
awfully nice, too, in knee-breeches. 

‘‘Nell,”’ said Alice, severely, ‘‘ you 
are in love, and you are growing silly. 
Go to bed.”’ 

** You are just jealous, my dear,’’ Nell 
replied, serenely. ‘‘ If you had a lover—”’ 

‘* How do you know I haven’t ?”’ Alice 
queried, with asmile. ‘‘I don’t tell all 
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my secrets. Come, I’m going to blow 
out the light.”’ 

The next morning two big sleighs from 
Bonnybrae set out in quest of decorations. 
Through the redolent pine woods they 
rode, gathering up bits of holly, green 
mosses and lichens, cones and berries, 
till the sleighs were quite laden. 

‘¢The huge logs have come in,”’ said 
Dick Glenn, as he fastened a bandeau of 
holly about his hat. ‘‘I saw them this 
morning—splendid big fellows.’’ 

‘And Mrs. Pomeroy showed me the 
fruit cakes; and oh! so many dainties,’’ 
chimed in Alice; ‘‘and she told me we 
were to have real old English snapdragon.”’ 

‘¢ Whoa !”’ said Jerry, who was driving, 
and the horses came to a stop. 

‘‘ Hello !’’ exclaimed Walter, ‘‘ what 
is that inthe road? A man! by jove! 
There’s been a runaway.’’ 


It was not much of a runaway, for the 
sleigh and horse which the man had been 
driving were not fifty feet away. The 
snow had soon curbed the horse’s mettle. 
It stood there now quite meekly, by the 
broken shafts of the sleigh it had over- 
turned. The man had been flung out in 
the middle of the road, and lay there 
motionless. 

‘‘He is not dead?’’ Honor asked, 
breathlessly, as Travers sprang out and 
bent over him. 

‘¢T don’t know,’’ was the dubious, 
reply. ‘*He is very cold and white. 
What shall we do with him ?”’ 

‘Lift him into the sleigh,’’ Honor 
said quickly. ‘‘ We must take him home. 
Let the others go for Dr. Darrell.” 

The young men obeyed her, for they 
knew nothing better to do. The un- 
fortunate stranger was placed in the 
sleigh, Honor herself helping to support 
him. 

‘¢Poor fellow!’’ Nell murmured. 
‘How handsome he is! He’s a gentle- 
man, too; you can see that. You need 
not hesitate about taking himin, Honor.” 

‘¢T should not hesitate, anyhow,”’ said 
Honor quietly, as she looked down at the 
pale face with its heavy chestnut beard 
and delicate, clear-cut features. ‘Jerry, 
drive quickly, please. We must get him 
home. Dear knows how long this faint 


has lasted.’’ 
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‘- He is not dead, then ?’’ Alice asked 
anxiously. 

‘¢T think not,’”’ Honor replied, laying 
her finger on his pulse ; ‘‘I am not sure.”’ 

‘« My dear,”’ her aunt said, when they 
brought the unfortunate man in, ‘‘ there 
is no place to put him but in your Uncle 
Arthur’s room. The Courtneys are com- 
ing to-night, and your cousin Edith will 
be here to-morrow.”’ 

‘¢Put him in Uncle Arthur’s room, 
then,” Honor said, promptly. ‘‘ He may 
not need it very long, poor fellow.”’ 

He was not dead, however, though his 
leg and three of his ribs were broken, and 
the chill he had had brought on a fever. 
When Honor came into the room after 
the doctor had left, he turned towards her 
inquiringly: 

‘¢ Who was that who just went out of 
the room ?”’ he asked, fixing his dark mel- 
ancholy eyes upon her face. 

‘* My aunt, Mrs. Pomeroy.” 

‘Oh! I thought I knew her,” he 
said, with a sigh; ‘‘ but I don’t. 
How my side aches! What is the matter 
with me? Am I hurt much? Do you 
know,’’ he went on, ‘‘ when you came in 
I thought you were my mother! You 
remind me of her, somehow. I don’t 
know what it is. I think it is your eyes. 
My mother has been dead a long time.” 

‘¢T am very sorry you are hurt,”’ said 
Honor softly. ‘‘ Will you tell me your 
name, so we can call you by it?” 

‘¢ My name is Leonard,”’’ he said, after 
along pause. ‘‘ Yes! that is it. Your 
name is—I forget. What 1s it?” 

‘IT am Miss Avondale.”’ 

«¢ Avondale !’. he cried, starting up 
suddenly and then falling back with a 
groan of pain. ‘No, no! That isn’t 
it! You are not Miss Avondale; you 
are Titania. I remember now.” 

“¢ Call me what you like,’’ she said, 
gently, and he called her that. 

The days slipped by very gaily down 
stairs, where all was bustle and preparation 
for Thanksgiving. The floors were waxed, 
the brasses burnished, all the sconces 
were filled with fresh wax candles, and 
the room was hung with greens. It was 
not to be wondered that these happy 
young people quite forgot the sick stran- 
ger in Mr. Stanley’s room, except now 
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and then when they asked for him or did 
some little office for his comfort. a 

**It is a pity he isn’t well enough to 
come to the dance,” said Alice, who was 
up in the garret with a lot of people 
hunting up costumes. ‘I know he must 
dance well.”’ 

‘*T suppose there are other people who 
can dance, too,’’ said Dick somewhat 
crossly. 


‘¢ But they are not so good-looking,’ Tea 


Alice answered, preversely. ‘* See heref} 


Don’t you want to wear these drab trou) 
sers, Dick, and this pink flowered waist 
There’s a frill for yor 


coat? ‘There! 
too!”’ 

‘€No!”’ said Dick, crossby. ‘I’m na 
going to make a fool of myself. Alieg 
if you are going to spoil all my pleas 
by—”’ ‘ 
‘‘Hush!’’ she said, laying her finge 
on h’s lips and glancing over her shoulde 
furtively. The rest of the party ha 
gone into the other room. 

**« Dick, dear,’’ she began. 

He caught her in his arms and kiss 
her till there was a bright red spot ono 
cheek. 

‘* Don’t—Dick !’’ she said, feebly. ~] 

“Well!” he said, savagely. “You 
are not going to make me as jealous as— 
as Travers is. 
fellow up there, and—”’ 

‘« Alice!” called Nell from the othef 
room. ‘‘ Here’s the very thing that wil 
suit you—this lovely blue and silver gow 
with a long train and a Directoire waist 
It is too sweet for anything.”’ 

‘*Confound the clothes!’’ muttered: 
Dick. ‘‘ I’m not going to let you go.” 

*¢Dick, you must /” | 

Nell appeared and broke up this scem 
abruptly. She had arrayed herself im 
yellow silk, with time stained flounces™ 
fine blonde lace. 

‘¢There !’’ said Walter, who threw over 
her shoulders a white crape shawl. 

‘¢Oh, Nell, you must wear that by ally 
means !’’ cried Alice. ‘‘ Where is Hom ~ 
or? Has she picked out a costume?” — 
‘«She is with Mr. Leonard,” said Wal- 
ter, with a peculiar smile. ‘See heres © 
Dick ? How about this?” 

One after another they selected from 
the hoard of old treasures that would 7 
have set a costumer crazy, gowns which © 
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transformed them into eighteenth cen- which lay upon the coverlid. ‘‘ Don’t 
tury men and women. The next night leave me! I—I never want you to go 
was Thanksgiving. Everywhere they ;' 
were practising curtesies and dancing 
steps. The huge logs were brought into 
the old hall and the house was fragrant 
with spicy suggestive odors from the 
kitchen. 

There was a sound of flying feet and 
rippling laughter in the hall outside of 
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(\ away, Titania. You 
\ rest me. It is years 
1 —and years—since 
I have cared to have 
anybody hold my 
hand as you do.” 
. Honor smiled 
gently. 

‘¢I stay with you 
all I can,’*she said. 
‘«They are my guests, you know, and to- 
morrow there is to be a party. I am 
Mr. Stanley’s room. Leonard stirred afraid the noise of it all will disturb you.”’ 
uneasily and opened his eyes. ‘‘Oh, I don’t mind that !’’ he said. 

‘I thought you were gone,” he said, ‘‘ Tell me about it. It is a long time 
teaching out his hands to take Honor’s, since I have heard much about parties. 
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You are going, of course; won’t you let 
me see you when you are dressed !’’ 
‘‘ We are going to rehearse to-night,” 


she said, stroking his hand softly. << It 
is to be a costume party—all in old-fash- 
ioned dresses, you know.” 


‘«T should like that,’’ he said dreamily. 
‘My mother used to—’’ he paused and 
said no more. 

‘¢T will come in, if you like,’’ Honor 
volunteered; and she kept her word. 

He was watching for her, and his eyes 
lighted as she came in dressed in a quaint 
old dress of soft white silk with a bodice 
worked in fine little pearls) and gold 
thread. 

‘« How pretty you are !”’ he said, look- 
ing long at her fair face, and the lovely 
arms and neck which were bare, save for 
a pair of long gloves and a fine pearl 
necklace of her own., ‘‘I never thought 
you would be—”’ 

He stopped suddenly. 


‘¢T have only known you five days, 
haven’t 1?’ he said. ‘But in a sick- 
room one gets acquainted very soon. It 
is like being aboard ship. I feel as though 
I had known you a long time.”’ 

‘‘How do you like my dress?’ said 
Honor, who felt strangely awkward stand- 


ing there. Why she trembled so, she 
could not tell. 
‘Tt suits you,’ he said, simply. 


‘¢ Thank you! Don’t let me keep you.” 

‘‘ Good-bye !’’ she said, giving him her 
hand. . 

He raised it lightly to his lips, and she 
slipped out blushing like a rose. Down 
the hall she hurried, her heart beating 
strangely. 

‘¢ Honor !’’ some one called, and she met 
Owen Travers face to face. ‘‘ You have 
been with Mr. Leonard,’’ he said, with a 
dark flush on his face. 

‘¢ Yes!’ she replied simply. 

‘¢Do you think you have a right to 
make me so unhappy ?”’ he asked, seizing 
her hand, 

‘¢Don’t!’? she cried, with a sudden 
feeling of repulsion. ‘‘ Let me go! I 
have been in Mr. Leonard’s room because 
—my aunt is busy, and he is alone, and 
he is very sick, and—”’ 

‘*T will sit with him at any time,” 
said Travers, biting his lips. 
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‘¢He seems to prefer me to any oné 
else,’’ Honor said, thoughtlessly. 

‘¢Quite natural. But, Honor, I—] 
cannot have you spending so much time 
with him. You—you are growing fond 
of that man. I have seen it eversince he 
came into the house. You are not the 
same to me as you were before, and you 
said you would try to care for me. Oh, 
if you knew how much I love you, you 
would not make me so unhappy !” 

‘*] am sorry,’’ she said simply. “I 
know I said I would try; but I am afraid 
it is of no use, Mr. Travers. I was wrong 
to hold out any hope to you, for I know 
I cannot fulfil it. Yes,” she said, gently, 
‘¢T am quite sure I cannot.’’ 

He groaned and dropped his face in 
his hands, as though it was all over with 
him. 

‘‘Honor! Honor!’ some one called 
impatiently up the stairs. ‘* Where on 
earth are you ?”’ 

‘¢Go!’’ he said, brushing past her. 
*‘T cannot. But they are waiting for 
you.”’ 

Down-stairs, where she hurried, her 
Cousin Edith was playing a jig on the 
piano. A shout of welcome greeted her 
as she came in. 

‘*Where’s Mrs. Pomeroy?’’ they all 


where holiday mysteries were still brew- 
ing, the mistress of the house was escorted 
into the parlor and seated in an arm-chair 
by the fireplace. 

‘*Well, upon my word,”’ she exclaimed, 
as they all came up to salute her in the 
costumes of a hundred years ago. 

The ruddy light of the hickory logs 
fell brightly on the scene. The old waxed 
floor shone like a mirror as the silken 


cried ; and from the depths of the kitchen, 





skirts swept over it, and little feet in 
high-heeled shoes trod the stately measures 
of the dance. 

Edith Stanley played a minuet, and 
amid the music, noise and laughter, no 
one heard a step upon the porch, and no 
one saw a man’s face at the window. 

‘¢ Well, of all the abominable nonsense 
I ever heard of,’’ said Mr. Arthur Stan- 
ley, ‘‘this is the worst. What a fool 
Kate is in her old days?” a 

Some one let him in; but he charged 
the servant on no account to make known . | 


his presence in the house.  - 
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‘father brokenly. 









‘I am going right off,’’ he exclaimed, 
«just as soon as I can get away. I left 
some Valuable papers, which I had to 
come back after; but I am going right out 
again. No; I’m not even going to stop 
over night.”’ 

Without waiting for further parley, he 
brushed past the astonished maid and 
went on up-stairs. 

‘¢ Lord bless me !’’ she exclaimed, with 
sudden recollection, ‘‘and that strange 
gentleman in his room !”’ ‘. 

Up-stairs she ran after him ; but Mr. 
Stanley’s hand was already on the door, 
which he opened and then walked into 
the room. . 

‘¢ Titania !’? Leonard exclaimed, lift- 
ing his head, and then with a cry he fell 
back. ‘‘ Father !’’ he said, hoarsely, ‘‘who 
sent for you ?”’ 

A sudden spasm passed over the face of 
Arthur Stanley. In a moment he was by 
the bed, down on his knees, sobbing like 
a child. 

‘‘Dorie!”’ he cried. 
Oh, my son, my son !”’ 

‘Father !’’ said Leonard, with an effort, 
“What has brought you here ?”’ 

‘‘You have come back—after all these 
years !’? sobbed the old man. ‘‘ God for- 
give me, Dorie! I was too hard on you. 
Ihave repented—yes, a hundred times, 
and I have searched for you everywhere, 
and now you have come back—thank 
God !” 

‘‘T have not come back!’’ Leonard 
said in a loud, ringing voice. ‘I said 
I would never come back, and I never 
did. I was hurt and they brought me 
here to Mrs. Pomeroy’s. I did not know 
her, for she had changed so, and she had 
married again. Honor is here—yes ! she 
has been good to me, but—’”’ 

‘‘This is my house, Dorie,”’ said his 
‘This is your home, 
my boy. Isold the old house. I could 
not bear to live in it after you went 
away. This is my home now—and a 
poor desolate place it has been. But now 
you have come back, Dorie; you will for- 
give your poor old father—you won’t go 
away any more.’’ 

Leonard’s face twitched. 

‘*T gave up everything,”’ he said in a 
low tone, ‘‘even my name. I went out 
in the world alone—yes, a/one, for my 


‘** Dorie, my son! 
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little wife died and left me. Oh, I have 
been wretched and lonely, too, father! I 
know it! But—’’ 

‘‘ Forgive me, Dorie,’’ he said tremu- 
lously. ‘‘ If you will only come back, I 
will do what you wish.”’ 

‘¢It is almost too late,’’ Leonard said 
slowly. Then as though some new 
thought had struck him, he added : 

‘¢ But I willstay. Yes! perhaps, after 
all, I may find peace and happiness here !’’ 

When Mrs. Pomeroy came up to look 
at her patient an hour later, she found 
her brother sitting by the bed. 

‘¢ Arthur !’’ she gasped. 

‘¢ Yes !”’ said the old man, with a new 
look on his face. ‘‘I1am here! Kate, 
didn’t you know him? It is Dorie.” 

It was a strange scene that was enacted 
in the old house that night. When Mrs. 
Pomeroy told her guests that the sick man 
up-stairs was Mr. Stanley’s son, the 
noise and merriment died away; but a 
calm, pure joy remained. 

‘«What a truly delightful Thanksgiv- 
ing!’’ Honor thought, with a happy 
heart ; but then came the shadow of a 
good-bye. 

‘‘Tam going away,’’ Travers said to 
her in the morning. ‘‘ There is no use 
of my staying here, Honor, for I cannot 
hide my misery. You may say I have 
been called home suddenly—make any 
excuse you like. Good-bye,’’ he added 
brokenly. 

‘I am very sorry,”’ she said, with tears 
in her eyes. ‘‘ Try to forget it, if you 
can.”’ 

‘If I can?’”’ he echoed, with a sad 
smile; but that hope was far from his 
heart as he left Bonnybraé, and hurried 
away from the scene that had promised so 
much joy for him, but had ended in utter 
misery. 

It was hard to explain why Travers had - 
left so suddenly ; but Dick’s ready wit re- 
lieved Honor, and gave the clue to every 
one. 

‘¢You have not seen your cousin, yet, 
have you ?”’ Nell asked curiously. 

‘“‘T am going up after breakfast,” 
Honor replied. ‘‘ He is not quite my 
cousin, you know: he was my mother’s 
cousin.”’ 

‘¢ A saferelationship,’’ whispered Dick 
in Alice’s ear, ‘‘if it grows no nearer.” 































Whereupon Alice gave him a nudge 
under the table. 

Honor went up to Dorie’s room after 
breakfast. He was waiting for her with 
a brighter, happier look than she had ever 
seen on his face. 

‘« Titania!’ he said, holding out his 
hand. ‘Do you know who I am?” 

‘‘Dorie!’’ she said, sitting down be- 
side him.: ‘‘I am so glad.” 

‘Are you really glad ?”’ he asked, with 
a searching glance. ‘‘ Tell me how glad 
you are, because,’’ he added, ‘‘if you are 
not glad, the greater part of the happi- 
ness will be gone, altogether.”’ 

‘«T am very glad,’’ she said, quietly. 

‘*But I want you to be very, very glad,”’ 
he went on, restlessly. ‘‘ Titania, do 
you know that in these few days I have 
learned to love you a great deal? Do 
you think that is possible ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes!”’ she said, looking down, 
and her hand trembled in his. 

‘¢ Perhaps it was because I was so lone- 
ly and so hungry for love,”’ he went on. 
‘* You know about Amy?” 

She nodded. 

‘IT have never loved any one since I 
lost her ; but when I met you—oh, I love 
you!’’ he cried, stretching out both hands 
to her. ‘Can you love me a little—not 
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like a cousin! No, no! I don’t want 
that. I want you.” 

A smile that was very sweet and lovely 
broke over Honor’s face. 

‘<7 think I understand,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
I think I can.’’ 

Then he drew her face down till her 


cheek touched his, and he kissed her. 
* x * % * * : 


That Thanksgiving at Bonnybrae was 
never forgotten by those who were there. 
The ball was made famous by the pres- 
ence of Mr. Arthur Stanley, who actu- 
ally smiled and kissed Honor when she 
came down in her white silk dress look- 
ing like a ‘lovely flower. 

Dorie was not there, it is true; but his 
presence was felt, and the days glided 
gaily by that sped his recovery. 

In the spring, when Bonnybrae was at 
its loveliest, Honor’s guests were once 
more welcomed to the old house of which 
they had such pleasant memories. Dorie 
and she were married in the old parlor 
under the wax-lights and flowers that 
adorned every nook of the room. Bonny- 
brae is their home now—a bright, happy 
house always full of visitors, where life 
goes on merrily, and all share in the com- 
mon joy—even Mr. Arthur Stanley. 













Just over the hill where the mossy banks lie, 
Like bright sapphires the violets are, 
Their sweet faces are turned to the sunshine and 
sky, 
And each smile lights my path like a star! 


I find joy in the barberry-bloom, 
And a glory in laurel I see, 
The south breezes come bringing a wealth of 
perfume, 
And the buttercup’s gold shines for me. 
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BY JESSIE R. B. TAYLOR. 








Iam rich! Iam rich! For the sunshine is mine, 
And the golden light falls over me! 

The dew-dropsare diamonds, and amethysts shine 
Where the pansies are blooming, I see! 


There are meadows of green where I wander at 
will, 
There are bird-songs and humming of bees, 


And down the broad bank is the brook running 


still, 
The deep grasses and low-bending trees. 


The robes of the court have the grandeur I know, 
Like the purple of fair columbine, 

And the greeting of friends cannot gladden me so, 
As the smiles of these blossoms uf mine. 


In each flower’s golden heart the sweet messages 
lie, 
Reading, I catch a meaning divine, 
They breathe faith, hope and love as the sum- 
mers go by, 
Dear indeed, is the earth. wealth of mine. 
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BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSON. 





IX. 
THREE YEARS LATER. 
2 wi ~1L/n,—~ prevails round 


ZY the breakfast 


eee table at Elm- 
Rae: J wood —a si- 


PLE pI) lence enforced 
4584.\ 7-0 by the pleasant task 
CAS of opening letters 
wA\and a perusal of 
their contents. 
\ ‘Mrs. Marchant 
.  \y opens her small 
y Is é' yy heap of invitations 
ag SEM K and cards with un- 
7 2 smiling gravity. 
% Three years have 
£ done little to alter 
of the placid, selfish 
face of this lady, 
although it has crowned her with silvery 
hair. Time has laid a gentle hand on all 
of the household, save Mr. Windom, who 
looks much worn. His glance now wan- 
ders from his letter.to the face of the 
girl opposite him. She is intent on read- 
ing a missive that calls the roses to her 
cheeks, while at her plate, evidently hav- 
ing accompanied the note, is a bouquet 
of late roses. Changed, indeed, is Kath- 
erine Hathorne from the grief-stricken, 
tempestuous creature we last beheld. The 
slight, well developed form has gained 
height and grace. The dark hair, caught 
in a low knot, still ripples into dusky 
curls about her forehead. But the child- 
ish gayety has vanished from her face. 
Those great dark eyes hold an unfathom- 
able wisdom of their own, that is baffling 
to one who strives to read them; the 
‘proud poise of the stately head, the mo- 
bile mouth, and round delicious chin, 
where hovers a suspicion of sarcasm, 





complete a face of rare beauty; but you . 


feel instinctively that Katherine Hathorne 
has learned more than one life lesson 
since she sang ‘‘ Punchinello’’ in the 
parlor of the inn three years ago. Have 
they been lessons to brighten the future 
that lies as yet, for her, beyond the sun- 
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set hills!. Who can tell? Not Kate. 
Not Mr. Windom, who so fondly loves 
her. Certainly not pretty Laura, who, 
still unwedded, sees her lovely cousin’s 
social triumphs with affectionate admira- 
tion; and surely not Teddy Bowman, 
who gloried all last season in being the 
devoted slave of the successful belle, and 
who is watching her with great annoy- 
ance as she reads her note. 

‘¢ From Gould, I presume ?’’ he asked, 
as she laid the note aside. 

‘«Yes,’’ she said, playing with the roses 
and not returning his gaze; ‘‘ but ] am 
not going to the reception to-night, or 
the archery meeting this afternoon. Will 
you wear the roses, Laura ?”’ 

‘¢Your roses, Kate? Indeed, no!” 
protested Laura. 

‘And why are you not going to the 
meeting or the reception may I ask?” 
asked Ted, vexedly. 

‘¢A whim, if you will,’’ she replied, 
tilting her chin ever so little, saucily. 

At this moment Mr. Windom gave a 
slight exclamation, and all looked up ex- 
pectantly. He checked himself, how- 
ever, folding the closely-written sheets of 
foreign paper together, with an apology. 
But Laura, who had daily been looking 
for a letter from her brother, knew the 
writing on those sheets, and she looked 
wistfully at the letter ; while another pair 
of eyes stole a glance and noted that Mr. 
Windom’s hand shook as he replaced it. 

‘« Louis is well ?’’ asked Mrs. Marchant. 

‘¢Yes; well and happy. This letter 
has been delayed three weeks,’’ returned 
the old man. 

Mrs. Marchant sighed softly, and her 
eyes rested on the girl, whom she never 
ceased to hold responsible for the exile 
of her only son. 

Unjust and unreasonable she had ever 
been ; and it was in this school Kate had 
learned the curl of the lip and haughty 
poise of the head. As yet Mrs. Marchant 
was hardly able to brook the wonder of 
Kate’s social brilliancy; but when she 
saw how Laura was made to shine by 
reflected glory; when she realized Mr. 
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Windom’s intentions toward the girl, she 
thought best to stifle the envy in her 
heart. Mr. Windom had humored every 
whim of Kate’s, from the day she clung 
sobbing in his arms and the door closed 
on Louis Marchant. Yet he’ felt how 
her whole nature had changed from that 
hour. She had willingly left Elmwood 
for a school chosen by Mrs. Myddleton, 
only returning once during the two years 
spent there. On her last visit, Mrs. Mar- 
chant recognized her social value, and 
overlooking several eccentricities she 
knew would be viewed leniently in one 
so brilliant and attractive, determined to 
gratify Mr. Windom, and perhaps save 
that magnificent inheritance for Louis by 
marrying Kate well. Mrs. Marchant was 
not fretted by Ted Bowman’s persistent 
courtship and devoted surrender to Kate’s 
beauty; for she felt Kate would never 
look upon Ted in the light of a possible 
husband. She felt with a degree of in- 
difference what Mr. Windom noted with 
pain: that Kate cherished a proud, se- 
cret resolve moving her to regard her 
present life only with the ambition to 
achieve fresh conquests; that some un- 
holy aim led her to exert every charm to 
its utmost, drawing men to love her madly 
while she remained unmoved. 

Ted followed Kate from the breakfast- 
table, detaining her on the porch. 

‘* Kate, I want to speak to you. Where 
are you going ?”’ 

‘*To the stable first, to give ‘ Crito’ 
this sugar, and whisper in his ear we 
would have a rare ride to-day.”’ 

‘*No, Kate dear,’’ he said, coaxingly ; 
‘you will not give up the archery meet- 
ing this afternoon! I promised you 
should come.’’ 

‘¢ What right had you to promise that ?”’ 

‘‘The right of being your devoted 
slave,’’ returned Ted, gallantly. Then, 
laying a hand over hers suddenly, “‘ Come, 
cousin, do not disappoint me.”’ 

‘‘ Your assurance, Ted, is unequaled. 
I cannot go, for I have another engage- 
ment.” 

‘¢ You are not going to ride with Lang- 
don Gould! He is not your companion 


for the afternoon? Answer me, Kate!” 


He spoke almost roughly. 
‘You hurt my hand, Ted, you rough 
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boy. And what if I say yes! 
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‘¢T will not have it so,’’ he cried, an- 


grily. ‘* You will go with me, or remain 
at home. Do you think I am going to 
have you racing over the country with 
this young Gould, just because Florence 
Myddleton entertains him at Greytower, 
and introduces him as er cousin? He 
is no earthly relation to her; a cousin of 
Elliott Gould’s, her second cousin. I am 
disgusted with Guy and Florence, the way 
they go on about him. If you knew of 
him as —”’ 

‘At least he is a gentleman, ‘Ted. 
How foolish you are. What right have 
you tocontrol me in any way whatsoever?” 

‘The right of my undying love for 
you !” 

‘‘ Teddy, don’t. - It beres me so.” 

The sweet languor of her tone was in- 
tensely provoking. ; 

He flung her hand from him, and, 
whether intentionally on her part or not,” 
it struck violently against the balustrade 
of the porch. 

Kate gave a little cry. Ted was close 
at her side again, remorseful and tender. 

‘¢ Katherine! forgive me, dearest. Did 
I hurt you? Poor little hand !” 

‘¢See how very foolish you are, Ted,” 
she said, plaintively. ‘‘ You always hurt 
me in some way before you are through. 
I will not endure your interference in my 
affairs. Langdon Gould is my friend. 
You, Teddy—”’ 

‘Well, Kate?’ he asked eagerly, as 
she hesitated. 

‘You are more, Teddy,” with a de- 
mure sweep of her long lashes. 

‘‘You darling !’’ he eried, in an ec- 
stasy. ‘* Yon grant me this! Have your 
will, then; ride with whom you please; 
provided you say you love me.”’ 

‘‘Did I say I loved you, Ted ?’’ she 
asked, raising her eyes to meet his. He 
saw they were full of mirth. 

‘‘What else did you say?’’ he stam- 
mered, ruefully. 

‘‘T said Mr. Gould was my friend. 
You are more—my cousin. ‘Less than 


-kith, and more than kin.’ Go to! Teddy, 


thou art still a dolt. ‘Crito’ has waited 
long enough for his sugar.”’ 

‘‘Kate, you dishonorable witch, is 
there no way to hold you to your own 
words ?” 


, 
‘‘ None whatever. Ido not love you, © 
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Ted. 1 believe that is the hundredth 
time I’ve told you so. Let me see—how 
often have you proposed to me! Once 
in the parlor, three times in saying good- 
night, once at the opera, and ¢wice during 
prayers in church—”’ 

‘¢Spare me the list, Kate. But oh! 
you sweet, most provoking creature, I 
would rather have you marry me without 
love than have the love of any other 
woman. ‘Think what a wife you would 
make, Kate. I should never be bored by 
the inevitable flatness of matrimonial 
existence. I cannot imagine you ever 
becoming, like Florence Myddleton, a 
slave to children, and given over to mus- 
tard plasters and Japan lilies.”’ 

‘¢ Be quiet, Ted. Florence is my ideal 
of a perfect wife. Besides, you would 
hate me, at the end of a month, as heartily 
as I should you, if I were married to you. 
Don’t make comparisons that are odious, 
because, as Tom Muggles used to say, ‘I 
am one of the devil’s unaccountables.’ 
But go away now, I am heartily tired of 

ou.”’ 

‘ And, loth as he was to obey her, he 
must fain do so, feeling she cared far 
more for ‘‘ Crito,’’ her horse, than for 
him. 

In fact, as yet Kate had found no man 
as companionable as her horse and dog, 
especially in the mood she was indulging 
to-day. She had promised herself one of 
her wild moments of freedom which had 
long ceased to cause comment in the fam- 
ily or neighborhood. Avon smiled leni- 
ently on the young heiress as, clad in a 
dark suit of corduroy, her hair caught up 
under a round cap, looking like a slender 
lad of eighteen, she sped across the coun- 
try on her beloved ‘‘ Crito.’’ There was 
much admiration for the daring young 
rider, and an occasional laugh at the 
stranger who inquired the name of the 
handsome youth he had seen while walk- 
ing over the hills. As a rule, Kate avoid- 
ed the public roads in those breezy, de- 
lightful dashes of hers; but she could 
Not exist without them. After her social 
slavery began, she seemed more than ever 
to pant and yearn for these intervals when, 
with the free use of her limbs, she felt. the 
unrestrained joy of being out under the 
sky, alone with the wind and sun. 

And while Kate forgot all save this 
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dear liberty as she rode across the fields, 
a tall, bearded traveler arrived at the 
Avon station, about five o’clock, and 
after noting with evident amusement that 
he met with no recognition from the 
station master or several other time-hon- 
ored hangers on at the depot, he swung 
his satchel by a strap over his shoulder, 
and walked through Avon, by the park 
surrounding Greytower, toward the Mar- 
chant family-seat, ‘‘ Elmwood.”’ 

A keen or loving eye would soon have 
detected Louis Marchant in the traveler, 
despite the changes made by a heavy 
beard, and the increased dignity in the 
frank, rather too youthful face of three 
years ago. As he walked on beyond the 
Park gate, he descried, riding slowly 
ahead of him, a youth apparently plunged 
in deep thought. He was anxious to 
preserve his incognito, yet eager to try 
how far he would remain unrecognized. 
He hurried to overtaké one whom he 
thought was Robert Myddleton, his old 
friend’s eldest son. : 

‘¢Can you tell me,’’ he asked, assum- 
ing a strong German accent, ‘‘ where lies. 
the road to Elmwood ?”’ 

A start, that was almost a shudder, 
shook the slender figure of the rider; 
then a pair of dark eyes met his as the 
reply came quietly :— 

‘‘ You are on the road to Elmwood.”’ 

He knew then he was looking into 
Katharine Hathorne’s face; but there 
was no recognition in her glance. 

‘Is Mr. Louis Marchant at home ?’’ 
he asked, following up this apparent ad- 
vantage. 

She gave him a long, cool stare. 

‘¢Mr. Marchant is, I believe, in Ger- 
many, where he has been for three years.’’ 

‘Ah! Iama friend of his. Tell me 
—you seem like a well-meaning lad,”’ he 
continued, laying a hand on the saddle— 
‘is there a little wild girl, named Kate 
Hathorne, living at Elmwood ?”’ 

‘¢No,’’ returned Kate, with indiffer- 
ence; ‘‘she is dead.”’ 

It was Louis’ turn to start, turning a 
searching glance on the speaker. Had 
he been mistaken ? 

‘¢ Dead ? impossible! How long since ? 
My friend was fond of her.”’ 

‘*No one cared very much when she 
died,’’ was the reply, with a curling lip. 








She was a troublesome burden. She died 
three years ago last month. She is better 
off, dead, than alive.”’ 

‘* You speak cruelly,’’ returned Louis, 
amused; for he felt she knew him, and 
had played her part well. ‘‘ May I ask 
your name? Here is my card !” 

“ Ah! you are Mr. Marchant,” accept- 
ing the card gracefully. ‘‘I thought you 
lied just now; but it is hardly polite to 
tell aman as much on such short acquaint- 
ance. I have no cards with me. Still, if 
you wish—”’ 

‘‘It is not necessary,’’ he interposed, 
smiling; and then, feeling in his pocket, 
stretched forth -his hand, containing a 
small leather case. 

‘*T am unwilling to return the ‘ counter- 
check quarrelsome’ by the ‘lie direct,’ 
but—I can hardly be deceived. Havea 
cigarette, Kate?’’ 

Her horse gave a sudden plunge back- 
ward, explained by the shining spur on 
the small boot of the rider, then wheeled 
about him several times until he stood 
choking, blinded and covered with dust, 
and when he recovered from the stifled 
sensation, thus wrought, both horse and 
rider were out of sight. 


X. 
A SWEET REVENGE. 


While Louis Marchant was rapturously 
greeted by mother, sister and Mr. Win- 
dom, Kate Hathorne was dressing her- 
self with feverish haste, preparing for 
flight. She must have time, and one long 
draught of that intoxicating adulation, 
society gave her, before she met Louis 
Marchant, after her recent encounter. 
Mer cheeks burned when she recalled his 
amused smile, and the proffered cigarette 
case. 

Snatching a black lace scarf from her 
drawer, she threw it about her head'and 
shoulders thus making, with her soft scar- 
let gown, a Spanish gipsy of herself. 
Then she wrote a few lines for Laura: — 

‘*T am going to Florence Myddleton’s 
to dinner. Do not send for me. Cousin 


Guy or Robert, will bring me home.”’ 

As if she did not know, that finding 
her absent, Langdon Gould would return 
disgusted from the reception, and a walk 
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home by moonlight, would consummate an 
evening of burned incense, in her pres- 
ence. Kate’s familiar demon was raging 


in her heart to-night, and she knew it, , 


listened, and felt her power. 

‘IT wish Kate was home,’’ Laura said, 
as rising from her brother’s side at Ted’s 
impatient summons, she prepared for her 
departure to the reception, ‘‘or that I 
could be excused from going this evening, 
I am so loth to leave you, Louis.’’ 

‘Oh, I shall do very well at home, 
Uncle Windom and I will have a grand 
old talk.”’ 

‘«Where is Kate?’’ demanded Ted. 

“ At Greytower, as usual.”’ 

*«T presume she has changed. What is 
she like?’’ asked Louis,-carelessly. 

‘¢ Like no one else under the sun,”’ said 
Laura, laughing, ‘‘she drove us all wild 
last season, by coolly refusing two offers, 
when everyone supposed she intended ac- 
cepting one or the other. But ask Ted, 
he can catalogue her charms.”’ 

‘¢What! Ted a moth wheeling about 
the flame. Has she learned to be polite?” 

‘««She has noconscience,”’ growled Ted. 

‘¢And it is not necessary she shoudd be 
polite,’ said Laura, ‘‘she can say what 
pleases her, since every one laughs at Miss 
Hathorne’s drollery. Ted, did you hear 
her latest about Joscelyn Morewood?”’ 

‘No, I heard the little brute was de- 
voted to her at the Cairn’s féte, and Mr. 
Gould tried to snub him.”’ 

«Someone asked her afterward how she 
liked Mr. Morewood, and she replied 


with that indescribable air of high praise | 


she assumes when saying such things, that 
if one did not mind, three-fourths of a 
cigar, and the remainder in walking-stick 
he was charming. Of course it was re- 
peated, and the men all call him frag- 
mentary tobacco, now.”’ 

‘«It is not nearly as good as what she 
said about Will Smith. You remember 
the heir to the Wilk’s estate, Lou? He 
has grown immensely stout and recently 
his guardian sent him abroad to get him 
away from certain associations. Kate 
met him at the shore last season, before he 
left, and he adored her. After he left, 
some one asked her how she could endure 


him, and if he was not very stupid. ‘Oh — 


no,’ she said, ‘‘something between the 
prodigal son and the fatted calf.’’’ 
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«¢ You need not look soreluctant tosmile, 
Louis. Every one laughs at her, and she 
is a lovely, attractive darling. Well, 
Ted, I presume we must go. Kate will 
make her own impression on Louis, never 
fear.” 

So they left him, and after a lopg talk 
with Mr. Windom, explaining his three 
month’s leave of absence from Germany, 
Louis returned to the drawing room, to 
find it dimly lighted, a desert of social 
opportunities. So he took himself and 
ci:ar to the veranda, and stationed him- 
self in the shadow, recalling old memories 
of his boyhood and youth spent at Elm- 
wood. He was far from thinking of 
Katherine Hathorne, although much 
amused at his first encounter with her. 
He had purposely refrained from men- 
tioning this to Laura, feeling with his old 
tenderness for Kate’s escapades, that she 
would rather not have it laughed over. 
A; he sat thus, voices floated across the 
lawn, and presently two figures emerged 
from under the trees and stood in the 
moonlight He could see the slight 
girlish form, clad in the soft folds of scar- 
let, the black lace lightly falling back 
from a dark, lovely face. Her companion, 
a tall, well-formed youth, stood more in 
the shadow. 

‘* Yuu will come in ?”’ she asked. 

‘¢No, not to-night,’’ he replied. 

‘¢T would not break the charm of this 
evening ; the memory of the moonlight 
on your face. Will you let me thank you 
for being so kind ?” 

Something in the smooth, tender tone 
vexed Louis as he listened. He threw 
aside his cigar with a jerk. 

‘«Nay, do not give to-night a promi- 
nent place in your memory. Moonlight 
often affects me thus. My mood may 
change to-morrow. At this time to-mor- 
row evening I may hate you.”’ 

‘*No matter, Kate; I have had this 
evening of your* delicious presence.”’ 

‘¢ And you encroach on your privileges 
at once. No word or deed of mine au- 
thorized the use of my first name. I for- 
bid it positively.” 

‘‘Your pardon? It is the name writ- 
ten on my heart. I shall not offend again. 
Good night!” 7 

He bent his head over her hand a 
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moment, then turned away, and she came 
slowly up the steps of the veranda. 

Louis did not move or speak; but 
watched her pass into the drawing-room. 
Seeing her there was indeed a revelation. 
She was a beautiful Oriental flower; and 
the slow languor of her movements, in 
such marked contrast with the quick, boy- 
ish gestures of the afternoon, that Louis 
felt bewildered. She tossed a bunch of 
roses aside, and slowly and carefully 
rubbed the little hand Langdon Gould 
had kissed, Louis watched her with a 
fascinated delight. Finally, she sat down 
at the piano and sang softly: 


«He was poor Punchinello, 
Sweet Columbine was she; 
He loved the ground she walked on, 
She laughed his love to see.” 


Louis knew, then, he was discovered. 


He rose from his shadowy retreat feel- 
ing vexed once more. She must have seen 
him when she stood on the lawn with 
Langdon Gould. Every movement since 
had been studied. He was disgusted, not 
a little puzzled, and ready to tax her with 
cequetry, and coquetry tried upon him, 
too, of all others! All of which Kate 
Hathorne calculated he would feel, and 
was ready to turn to her own account. 
Ah! she had learned many a lesson since 
she last heard his voice full of commisera- 
tion for Martin Hathorne’s little daughter ; 
and, as she had learned, she intended 
teaching him to the bitter end. Louis 
rose and quietly walked into the drawing- 
room. She came toward him, smiling, 
every winning dimple disarming him. 

‘‘Welcome home, dear Louis,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ you do remember me, then?” 

‘¢ As if Lever really forgot you. But to- 
day I—’; 

‘¢ There was no to-day,’’ she said 
gravely, while her eyes glowed with mis- 
chief. ‘‘ That encounter was with a ghost 
—Kate Hathorne is dead.”’ 

‘¢And this beautiful woman whose 
hands are in mine, and who urges me by 
every glance to tell her she is charming ?”’ 

‘¢You have heard of a reconstructed 
South? Iam a living illustration. You 
may find I have lost a fair amount of 
honest impulse ; for instance, I shall not 
tell you I love you better than any one 
else in the world, as I used todo. ButI 














am a social success, and still have the 
grace only to fib when I cannot do other- 
wise, and you must grant that is some- 
thing little practised in this country.” 

Her easy nonchalance made him feel 
awkward. 

‘«T am no longer conversant with social 
life, as you find it; remember how long I 
have been a foreigner, he smiled back, 
and there was a moment’s silence, during 
which she gave him a long glance, her 
dark eyes growing dangerously fainter. 

‘¢T want to make one confession,’’ she 
said in a tone that thrilled him suddenly. 
‘¢ Then let us forget the past. When you 
left so long ago, 1 wrote you a note. I 
gave it to one of the farmer boys, and bade 
him follow you to the depot. He came 
back saying your train left the depot, as 
he arrived, too late to deliver it. See, 
here is the note.” 

She drew a little crumpled note from 
her pocket. 

‘¢Then you did regret all those harsh 
words, so cruelly true, Kate?’’ he asked 
eagerly. ‘I confess they have laid like 
a weight on my memory ever since. I 
felt what a scoundrel of treachery I had 
been in your eyes. Give me the note.”’ 

‘*No,”’ she said, holding the note care- 
fuliy away, while she smiled charmingly. 
‘«T have a use for this note. Some day 
I shall let you read it. Until then, 7 will 
keep it. Do not fear you shall not see it 
again. Have patience, and zw theright.”’ 

‘* You encourage me to think it con- 
tains something I may be glad to read. 
At any rate, 1 am glad you wrote any 
word to the exile who left you with a 
heavy heart. You believe shat, Kate?’”’ 

**As I have always believed. in you, 
Louis,”’ laying aslender hand in his. He 
clasped it warmly, and then she proposed 
going out once more into the moonlight, 
where they sat talking until the return of 
the family from the reception. And 
Louis was haunted that night, in all his 
dreams, by the sweet, dark face up-turned 
in the moonlight, the eyes full of tender 
light, the touch of slender fingers on his 
own, and the mellow music of Kate 
Hathorne’s voice. 

The first few weeks of Louis Marchant’s 
visit passed swiftly; the long, sweet Oc- 
tober days being occupied by gay riding- 
parties, impromptu balls and pleasant din- 
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ner parties. All the friends in Avon 
were anxious to do honor to Mrs. Mar- 
chant’s son before the family returned in 
November to New York for the winter. 
Louis begged that they should remain at 
Avon as long as possible, as he never had 
loved the city life so dear to Mrs. Mar- 
chant’s heart. She yielded gracefully to 
her son’s wishes; but an uneasy spirit 
was filling her with a mocking contradic- 
tion for her old doubts and fears. It 
was evident, in fact, to all who saw them 
together, long before Louis realized it 
himself, that he was hopelessly infatuated 
with his former ward, Katherine Ha- 
thorne. Mrs. Marchant dared not speak 
a word of warning to Louis, and she had 
learned only too well what it meant to 
interfere with Katherine. So she must 
fain watch and wait, feeling, as no one 
else could, what a triumph it would be to 
Kate to jilt Louis, and marry above him 
in wealth and position. Sometimes, so 
positively did the mother feel that Kath- 
erine was only drawing Louis on to a 
declaration in order to repel him, that 
she longed to warn the girl she had fath- 
omed her intention. But it was this 
proud woman’s punishment that she 
should be silent by reason of the very 
harsh lesson in self-consciousness taught 
Kate three years before. 

Katherine’s manner toward Louis was 
indescribably charming.. She showed a 
pretty deference for his opinions, and 
quoted him as an authority; granted him 
certain small privileges she checked in 
others. 

She explained this to Langdon Gould 
by saying he was an old friend and cousin, 
her former guardian. ‘‘A nice, fatherly 
creature one learns to respect,’’ she added: 
But it did not soothe young Gould to a 
peaceful contemplation of his paternal 
prerogative. Especially as, at a hint 
from Kate, Louis sacrificed the heavy 
beard, and appeared once more as of old, 
with the heavy blonde mustache, and the 
‘¢stern, delightful curve of the chin,’’ to 
quote Kate. It took ten years from his 


age, and amused Kate not a little, when 
she saw Langdon’s surprise on meeting 
Louis with this changed aspect, just after 
her words regarding him. Ted rebelled ~ 
outright at Louis’ claims upon her time. © 
To him she said: 5 
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‘Tt is only Louis !’’ 

‘‘Well! why do you want to harm 
poor old Louis, when there are numberless 
other men to deceive. You would never 
marry him.”’ 

‘‘A desire to shine in foreign courts 
may lead me to sacrifice former preju- 
dices. I am ambitious, Teddy.” 

‘«« And heartless! then you will gratify 
Aunty’s ambition as well.” 

‘‘«What do you mean?’’ demanded 
Kate. Ted laughed softly. 

‘You are dull, my sweet Kate, if you 
do not see her design. Louis’ old in- 
fluence over you seems, as of yore, para- 
mount to any other. He marries you, 
and presto! the fortune remains in the 
family. Aunty recognizes you the héjr- 
ess, Louis the beggar, and she is a vretty 
schemer.”’ 

‘‘Ted! you are a scoundrel,” said 
Kate slowly; “even if Aunty is so thought- 
ful, can you fancy Louis furthering such 
a project ?”’ 

‘‘Yes. Louis is not a saint, and he 
has tried living onasalary. Then I was 
mistaken? you really thought of putting 
an end to all my pains by accepting 
Louis ?”’ 

‘‘Wait until he asks me, Ted. You 
wouldn’t have me like Miss Baxter, who: 
‘Refused the Captain before he axed 
her’ ?”’ : 

‘‘Pshaw! you will drop like a ripe 
plum into his hand. 
make a fool of yourself about Louis. I 
believe you would not dare refuse him.”’ 

The. color shot to Kate’s forehead. 
Then she bent forward, and leaning her 
lips temptingly near Ted’s face said in 
his ear : 

‘“«Wait, Ted, and see.”’ 

Louis was blissfully unconscious that he 
was granted any advantages denied others. 
He dropped back into his tone of affection 
with Kate, welcoming every evidence of 
the honest childish manner of the old 
days, often vexed at her small coquetries, 
not in a jealous mood, but because it de- 
tracted from the frank, sweet nature he 
honored. He was wholly unconscious of 
the love deepening every day on his side 
for this charming woman. He knew he 
was delighted to be with her ; but then he 
had always been fond of Kate. Mr. Win- 
dom was much gratified at what he con- 
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sidered Louis’ fixed intention regarding 
Kate, and he and Laura discussed the 
idea of an early marriage with secret glee ; 
for Laura saw Louis’ total surrender the 
very night of his return, and she did not 
dream of an unsuccessful suit for him. 


One day Ted came into the library 
raging, and thinking only Laura present, 
burst forth against society in general, Guy 
Myddleton in particular, and Kate as 
especially in fault. Louis was reading in 
the window. 

‘¢What now, Ted,”’ he called. 


Ted looked rather disconcerted ; but 
Laura explained at once. 


‘¢ Kate is to blame, I fear, Louis. She 
promised Mr. Gould to give up this riding 
party to-day, and from Ted’s account she 
has given a promise also tohim. But Guy 
Myddleton must come and coax her into 
going, and soshe goes with him instead 
of to the Club dinner. Guy is a perfect 
goose about Kate,’’ and Laura pouted a 
little. 

‘“<If Florence was not an angel she 
would have put an end to Guy’s little 
flirtations long ago,’’ said Ted, with a 
shrug. Louis colored a little, as he said 
sharply: ‘*Come, Ted, what do you 
mean by that?” 

‘¢ Nothing, or as much as you choose 
to think. Guy has aided Kate in many 
a wild scrape since you left. She winds 
him about her finger, as she does his 
wife. Florence always was a baby.”’ 


‘¢ You are assailing my friends, Ted, 
I think Kate quite safe if Guy is her 
escort.”’ 

Still he was not sorry, that Laura and 
Ted had left the room when Kate en- 
tered fully equipped for the ride. She 
was looking very lovely, in a close dark 
green habit, wearing, contrary to her 
usual custom, a broad hat, with a droop- 
ing plume. Her dainty whip displayed 
a green ribbon tied mid-way. Louis 
chanced to know that green was a favorite 
color with Guy Myddleton, and this, to- 
gether with what had lately passed re- 
garding her influence over Guy, gave 
Louis a decidedly disagreeable im- 
pression. 

“« Kate,”’ he said, ‘it was not your 
wont to break a promise to gratify your 
own selfish whim, yet I learn to-day you © 
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have done so twice in order to take this 
ride.”’ 

‘‘Ted has been telling tales, I see,’’ 
she replied lightly ; ‘* but I have changed 
in many ways, Louis. The old Kate is 
no more.”’ 

‘*Would you be very much disap- 
pointed if I asked you to give up this 
afternoon’s pleasure ?”’ 

She gave him one of her cool, exasper- 
ating glances. 

‘Yes. I refused to yield for others, 
why should I yield to your wishes ?”’ 

‘‘J do not approve of it, Kate. 
me go with you—””. 

‘*Not for the world. Iam going with 
dear old Guy Myddleton. Don’t be fool- 
ish, Louis, or imagine you can control 
me. It was the greatest folly your ever 
having been my guardian. If it is a ques- 
tion of propriety that annoys you, how 
much better off will I be with two men 
rather than one? Is not Guy old enough, 
and married enough, to be my guardian 
in the matter of a riding party >?”’ 

‘«Is Florence in the party ?”’ 

‘No, she has not been on a horse for 
years. Guy always takes me, when we 
go with thisset. Ted is only jealous that 
he is never included in the party. Now 
don’t be cross, Louis.”’ 

She spoke his name, coaxingly, coming 
close to him. He was vexed by her very 
persistency, and the pretty childish air 
she assumed, into carrying his protest 
still further. 

‘* Kate, if I beg you not togo? If I 
make a personal matter of your refusal. 
You have always listened so kindly to my 
advice. I—I—don’t like you dashing 
about the country.” 

‘*But with Guy,” she began. 

‘* Yes, Iknow; but you are so young and 
pretty, Kate, and there are always envious 
tongues ready to make mischief. I have 
already heard your natural fondness for 
Guy, as Florence’s husband, spoken of as 
a ‘flirtation.’ I cannot endure such re- 
marks about you. Come, dear Kate, stay 
home with me.”’ 

As he spoke he drew the whip from her 
hand, and commenced drawing her glove 
off with a lingering gentle touch. She 
stood silent, permitting him to disclose 
the slender hand. She even leaned to- 
wards him, so the odor of a rose she wore 


Let 
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swept across his face. In a moment, all 
that this mute surrender portended broke 
in upon him. He had been slow in 
learning his own heart, but now he knew 
that she was dearer, fairer far than all 
else in the world. He tried to make the 
shy, dark eyes look into his, as he said: 

‘« Kate,, my darling, give me more than 
this sweet obedience. Give me your love, 
your life allegiance. Do you, can you 
love me, Kate ?’’ 

‘¢ 1 do not know,” she spoke softly and 
demurely. He smiled, and remembering 
her love for the old poet, said in King 
Henry’s words, ‘‘Can any of your neigh- 
bors tell, Kate?’’ and pressed the hand 
he held to his lips. The touch seemed to 
rouse her. She drew away from him, and 
quickly walked the length of the room. 
Her face was hard, and the full red lips 
compressed. 

‘‘You have forgotten who I am, Louis 


Marchant ; but if you have for one mo- 


ment overlooked my ‘cursed inheritance,’ 
I have not. I am Martin Hathorne’s 
daughter, as much to-day as when I heard 
you spurn the thought of my love, three 
years ago.”’ 

‘*You still remember those cruel 
words? Oh, Kate, believe me, I love you 
as I never loved any woman. I ehtreat 
you to forget the past, full of pain for us 
both.”’ 

*«T can never forget. This hour, for 
which I have longed, may teach me to 
forgive you; but until I am dead I shall 
always hear in your every tone the words 
that crushed my childish faith in you. 
Gladly, gladly, have I taught you to love 
me thus. Yet do you think I am blind? 
You think now, asI am Uncle Windom’s 
heir, you can compass your mother’s 
desires by marrying me, it is only too 


‘‘Katherine!’’ Louis’ voice grew 

hoarse with anger, ‘‘by Heaven, you 
shall not heap insult upon me thus. 
I love you, I will no longer countenance 
the dishonor of your conduct. Unjust, 
more than cruel, hateful in its falseness, 
as has been your part toward me, I will 
save you from yourself.’’ 

‘« Stop,” she spoke imperiously. ‘I 
told you once I| should give you the note 
I wrote so long ago. 
are canceled to-day. 


Take it, the words 
It was a childish 2 
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vow; but as, a woman, I have made it 
good.’’ She handed him the crumpled 
paper. His hand shook as he opened it, 
and he grew white as he read, and his 
eyes met hers, full of pain, confusion and 
wounded love. It was a glance to soften 
any heart ; but Kate’s lip curled, in a cold 
smile of derision, as she met his eyes, 
and in that moment’s brief misery for 
Louis, the door opened, and Guy Myd- 
dleton entered. 

‘‘What! not quarrelling?’”’ he said, 
looking from one to the other. 

‘Miss Hathorne has decided to remain 
at home to-day, Myddleton.’”’ Louis 
spoke determinedly. 

‘‘Not so. I never fail you, Guy. I 
am ready to depart with a light heart.”’ 

‘“‘Oh! I say, Kate, if Louis thinks best 
we had better give up the ride,”’ said Mr. 
Myddleton, instinctively feeling that 
something must be very wrong to move 
Louis to that ashen hue. 

‘‘T am going alone, Guy, if you refuse 
totake me. Come.”’ 

She passed out with cool impudence, 
and the men followed her in silence. 


CLOUDS. 
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Louis pushed the groom roughly aside, 
and held the stirrup for Kate. She 
treated him as if he was the groom, never 
giving himaglance. But as she gathered 
up the reins, he !aid a hand on her bridle, 
and said, slowly : 

‘¢You shall answer for this to-night, 
and retract your last words. I make no 
further scene for younow. I cannot, and 
preserve a shred of respect for you; but 
to-night you shall give me a fair reply.’’ 

‘¢Will you take your hand from my 
bridle ?’’ she spoke, with cold indiffer- 
ence. 


‘‘ Kate, Kate, is this only a mood? 
Tell me you have not been playing with 
me? Tell me all this is false, and you 
are still true! ”’ 


For reply her eyes blazed fiercely, and 
raising her whip she brought it down 
across his hand with a stinging blow. 
Another moment, and she dashed forward, 
her horse wrought to a maddened speed 
by the sound of the cruel blow she had 
dealt the man who loved her. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 
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(@LOUDS of the morn, 
When the day is born, 
And the heavens are all aglow; 
Like a maiden’s cheeks 
When her lover speaks, 
In accents soft and low. 
The song of the breeze 
Is hushed in the trees, 
As the mystery new, yet old 
As the very earth, 
Of a new day’s birth, 
The roseate clouds unfold. 


Clouds of the West— 
Oh, I love them best 

When the day gives place to night. 
Purple and gold, 
Lying fold upon fold, 

Like the robes of a king in his might, 
Never goes the sun, 
When the day is done, 

To his rest by that crimson stair ; 
But I seem to stand 
In that far-off land, 

And watch with the lone ones there ; 
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On that sacred hill, 
Where they gazed until 
In a cloud He passed from view; 
And my heart is stirred 
At the gracious word 
That the angel brought those few: 
“He shall come again, 
In like manner.’’—* When ?”— 
Be thou still, O heart of mine! 
’Tis enough for me 
That mine eyes shall see 
In the clouds his presence shine. 
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A Pomprian Romance. 





P. S. 





(OLIVER SUMNER’S STORY.) 


Y profession I am a lawyer; by 
inclination a traveller and arch- 
eeologist. 







In imagination I 
have visited every 
historic place on the 
globe; have encamped on Vesuvius, on the 
very spot where Spartacus with his army 
of insurgent slaves and gladiators set up 
his tents, B. C. 340, was one of the Ro- 
man Legion, who conquered Britain under 
Ceesar; was present at the crowning of 
Charlemagne at St. Peter’s, by Leo III., 
in the year 800; crossed the Aips with 
Hannibal; made expeditions tothe North 
Pole with Sir John Franklin, and pene- 
trated African jungles with Livingston and 
Stanley. 

In reality, taking Philadelphia as the 
central point, a radius of two hundred 
miles would describe the circumference of 
my travels up to the time of my story. 


Thus, oftentimes, does necessity circum- 
scribe the tastes and inclinations of a man. 

But I have been professionally a suc- 
‘cessful man, as any other man of perse- 
verance, stability of purpose and ordinary 
ability might have been with the great 
law firm of ‘‘Ragg & Ragg’’ as the lever 
to lift him into notice. 

To this alone I accredit my success ; for 
when I first began making out briefs under 
the direction of these two powerful legal 
minds, I possessed neither the goose that 
laid the golden egg, nor a fairy god- 
mother, or anything, indeed, save such 
influence as asturdy race of ancestral war- 
riors might give. 

Having nothing, therefore, I had every- 
thing to win; hence all my journeys and 
archeological studies were prosecuted 
within my own room between the hours 
of midnight and daybreak. 

But these imaginary wanderings were 
not without point or purpose; there was 
to come atime when I could in a measure, 
at least, gratify the greatest desire of my 
life, and that period of temporary eman- 
cipation I had calculated and fixed with 
great nicety and exactitude. 
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It had come at last, and I was in Italy, 
the land of history; the theatre of the 
most gigantic rise and stuper.dous fall of 
nations the world ever knew; the birth- 
place of tyranny and subjection ; of power 
and slavery; of conspiracy and sedition; 
the seat of wisdom and justice, and the 
cradle of orators and art. 


When I first found myself treading the 
ground, every molecule of which teemed 
with tragical history, I could scarcely 
persuade myself of the reality of my own 
sensations, so long had I lived and expe- 
rienced in imagination the same feelings 
of surprise, delight and bewilderment. 


I had to shake myself together sharply 
sometimes when the languorous atmos- 
phere and the weight of past and buried 
wonders pressed too heavily. 

Such a time came to me on the first 
day I spent in Pompeii, and on that day 
my story begins. 

I had wandered alone down the narrow 
streets paved with pieces of lava nicely 
fitted together, the rush of chariots drawn 
by fiery steeds ringing in my ears; had 
stooped to trace with my finger the ruts 
worn by the wheels in the surface centu- 
ries before; stood still to read manya 
Latin inscription over the shop doors; 
examined the public fountains and baths, 
and finally came to the house of Glaucus, 
the Tragic poet. 

To visit this house; to enter by the 
same door through which artists and men 
of letters had passed in and out; to be 
startled by the life-like figure of the dog 
straining at his chain, worked in mosaic 
on the pavement, with the words ‘‘Cave 
Canem”’ beneath; to walk through apart- 
ments filled with memories'of a dead and 
buried age; and, most of all, to stand 
before frescoes whose colors were still 
brilliant after the lapse of nearly two 
thousand years, had been the dream and 
desire of my life. To-day that desire 
had reached fruition. 

I was sitting, or rather reclining, ona 
stone seat before the painting which 
had known by heart for several years, 
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viz.: the parting of Achilles and Briseis, 

so beautifully described by Homer in the 

original Greek, translated by Pope in the 

words : 

«Patroclus now the unwilling beauty brought, 

She in soft sorrow and in pensive thought 
Passed silent, as the heralds held her hand, 
And oft looked back, slow moving o’er the 

sand. 


The expression of grief on the faces of 
both, as Achilles delivers Briseis, his 
beautiful and beloved slave, to the heralds 
who are to conduct her as a hostage of 
war to the covetous Agamemnon, was so 
finely depicted that as I looked the figures 
seemed. to be imbued with life, and a 
nebulous feeling of reality began to grow 
upon me, while at the same time the lan- 
guor of the air and the silent awe of the 
surroundings had a singular effect upon 
my senses. 

I scarcely think I slept, for I was cer- 
tainly conscious of the sound of passing 
footsteps, and presently of hearing these 
words spoken in a peculiarly sweet and 
youthful voice : 

‘‘ What a wonderful resemblance ! Com- 
pare his head with that of Achilles, the 
same arched brows and straight nose, and 
curling locks mark both. I am glad he 
was considerate enough to take off his 
hat. I only wish he would open his eyes 
to let us see whether they contain the 
same fire and spirit as the beautiful pro- 
totype.”’ 

‘« Louise /”’ said a disdainful voice in 
reply. 

‘‘Why, mamma, what harm is it to 
consider him from an artist’s point of 
view ; besides he is sleeping soundly. I 
really do wish he would open his eyes.”’ 

And I did. The elder lady and her 
companion, a German, evidently, by 
every token, moved away instantly, she 
with a grand and haughty turn of her 
head and sweep of her draperies, the man 
with a scornful look in his eyes that 
seemed to accuse me indefinitely; but the 
speaker stood perfectly still and looked at 
me without a blush or the flutter of an 
eyelid, and I sat under her gaze as im- 
movable as a model. 

‘*Pardon me, monsieur, if I have dis- 
turbed you,’’ she said, at length, with 
charming maivete. 

‘‘Not in the least, Mademoiselle;”’ I 
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replied. ‘‘Ido not think I was asleep, 
though I was certainly dreaming—of 
Briseis.”’ 

‘« Ah, the picture,”’ she answered quick- 
ly, her face lighting up with enthusiasm. 
‘‘Is it not wonderful, and beautifully 
preserved after all these ages? It is my 
favorite among all the frescoes.’’ 

‘<You have been here before, then?’’ 
I asked. 

‘¢ Yes, Monsieur, we reside in Rome at 
present and visit the ruins frequently.”’ 

I have a great longing to ascend Ve- 
suvius to look into its fiery crater and see | 
with mine own eyes the very source of all 
this destruction; but I have never been 
able to persuade mamma until yesterday. 
She has consented at last that she will go 
up to-morrow, and we are this far on the 
way.” 

‘*Louise!’’ came a shrill staccato 
through the intervening space of two 
apartments. ‘The Count and I are go- 
ing. Come!” 

‘¢Yes, mamma,”’ answered the girl, 
and then, turning again to me, she said: 
‘‘T am happy, Monsieur, to have met 
you, and bid you good-day.’’ 

‘«Thanks, Mademoiselle. I, too, in- 
tend to make the ascent of Vesuvius to- 
morrow. We may meet again, perhaps.”’ 

‘«T shall be glad if it is so,” she said, 
and, bowing with the grace of a true 
French woman, moved away so silently 
that not a footfall could be heard, though 
I stood listening till I distinguished her 
mother’s voice in sharp reprimand in the 
distance. 

It was past noon and the day they told 
me, particularly auspicious for the expe- 
dition, when my guide and I completed 
the difficult ascent. 

We had met no one on the way up, 
which led me to believe that we might be 
alone. But the guide told me in his 
broken English that his brother Antonio 
had gone up some hours before with two 
English ladies and a German milord. 

As we reached the summit, I saw the 
party of my- yesterday’s adventure. Sin- 
gular to say, however, the elder lady, the 
German, and the guide, were at quite a 
distance from the young lady, who stood 
directly where I must pass, and on the 
very edge of the terrible abyss. 

A feeling of hot indignation arose 
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within me at such untoward and careless 
neglect on the part of her male escort, to 
be replaced the next moment by something 
approaching murder in thought, for as we 
came to the brink she turned involun- 
tarily. 

Whether what happened would have 
done so had I not been there I cannot 
say ; but suddenly, as she turned her face 
toward me, the cinders and ashes gave 
way beneath her feet and she began to 
slide down. She had the presence of 
mind to throw herself backward, or I 
shudder to think what might have fol- 
lowed. 

‘¢Be calm and do not stir, Made- 
moiselle; I will save you,’’ I said as 
quietly as possible. 

‘¢T am not afraid, Monsieur,’”’ she an- 
swered; and, though every vestige of 
color had left her face, I learned months 
afterward that what she said was literally 
true at thetime. Planting my stout stick 
as firmly as possible in the unstable foot- 
ing, I bade the guide hold with all his 
might while I, with one long stride for- 
ward, stooped and caught her left hand, 
which she had thrown above her head as 
she fell. 

Another minute and I drew her safely 
up, while the loosened mass of lava and 
cinders went tumbling and rumbling from 
one jagged ledge to another into the 
crater below, and the rest of her party 
came hurrying around with many excla- 
mations of horror and dismay at the acci- 
dent. But before they reached us she 
astonished me with these words, spoken 
in an undertone: 

‘¢ Monsieur, you have saved me from a 
horrible death ; yet I cannot thank you, 
though I hope we may meet again.’ 

‘¢If you wish it, Mademoiselle, it shall 
be so,’’ Isaid, making way for her mother, 
who proceeded to scold her first and then 
to place her under the special surveillance 
of the inane German. As they walked 
away together I noticed with gladness 
that she declined, with a little gesture of 
repugnance, the arm he offered. 


LOUISE PHILLIPS’ STORY. 


The days of a man are threescore years 
and ten, and I am but nineteen, lacking 
three months. Was it very wicked, I 
wonder, when I came so near being pre- 








cipitated into the crater of Vesuvius to be 
glad with a great gladness, so that my 
soul cried within me: ‘*The end draws 
near when I shall be free?’’ 

There are so many things that confuse 
and confound me, and this is one, whether 
it is more wicked to wish to die than to 
wish to live ? 

When I asked Count Von Burkhardt, 
he said he ‘‘ studied metaphysics not much 
nein,’’ and mamma says a young girl's 
first duty is to make herself attractive and 
pleasing, and to leave such questions for 
the contemplation of old age. It is also 
one of her theorems, which she is about 
to demonstrate by means of her only 
child, that a title and a coronet are more 
to be desired than lover 

These, she says, added to the wealth 
we have, will insure social triumphs be- 
yond anything she ever dreamed. 

As for social triumphs, I care not at all, 
if they would only let me pursue my 
study of language and art in peace. 

But that will not be possible much 
longer, unless I have fortitude to rebel 
and be openly disobedient, and I have 
never yet dared be that with mamma, 
who has a way of making me do whatever 
she desires. / 

I wish I had not been so blindly weak 
and yielding ; that I had not consented to 
let the Count slip his diamond pledge on 
my finger. 


What do I care that it has come down. 


to the son’s bride for generations, pro 
vided the son is like a piece of unleavened 
bread, without salt or savor. 

Yet I never thought much whether he 
was to my taste and liking or not, whether 
he was inane or filled with wisdom, till 
within the past three months. No! since 
that morning spent in Pompeii ; since the 
five minutes spent before the parting of 
Achilles and Briseis. Perhaps it was the 
visible signs of love in the eyes of Achilles 
as Patroclus leads the fair Briseis away, 
that has awakened these thoughts; per- 
haps they come to every girl when she is 
nineteen lacking three months. 

They came to me that morning when I 
was slipping down into Vesuvius, and 
thinking how long it would take to reach 
the seething caldron below, and whether 
I would be bruised and mangled, but still 
alive, or fair and unscratched, but dead. 
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Not that it mattered.much ; but that there 
was nothing else to think about, until he 
said : 

‘¢Be calm and do not stir, Madem- 
oiselle, I will save you.”’ 

After that, with his spirited face bend- 
ing over me, the fine eyes filled with com- 
passion and anxiety, I began to think 
that perhaps I cared to live after all; but 
when, holding firmly to his staff with the 
one hand, he threw his whole grand 
strength into the other, clasping my hand 
and drawing me out of the very jaws of 
death; then I knew that I wished to live, 
if only for the glory of owing my life to 
suck aman. Yet I could not thank him, 
because of Count Von Burkhardt. 

We have met him a good many times 
since then—in Rome, at Venice, on the 
Hellespont. It vexes mammz2 greatly, 
though I tell her we cannot accuse him of 
following us, as it nearly always happens 
that he is there first. 

We go to Germany next week, and it 
would not surprise me in the least to come 
upon this Achilles serenely looking down 
into the streets of the city, or across the 
Rhine into France from the tower of 
Strasburg Cathedral. 


OLIVER SUMNER’S STORY CONCLUDED. 


I believe now that the hand of fate was 
in it from the first; certainly never in 
any way did I force myself into the soci- 
ety and presence of Miss Phillips, though 
I might easily persuaded myself that ‘all 
is fair in love,’’ and sought to win her 
accordingly as my heart dictated from the 
hour I first felt the thrill of her touch. 


That, however, honor forbade, after 
hearing from her mother’s own lips that 
she was betrothed to that wooden-headed 
Dutchman, Count Von Burkhardt. 

How a girl of such spirit and individ- 
uality could tamely marry a man with no 
more character than a tin soldier was a 
mystery to me. 

sut knowing so little of women col- 
lectively, and absolutely nothing of wom- 
en individually—a man’s mother doesn’t 
count—I began to think the studied in- 
difference of the girl to the man might 
be a feminine freak of love, though it 
Struck me that in this case, were I the 
bridegroom-elect, a greater show of 
warmth would not be unacceptable. 
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Still, the little show of repugnance the 
girl had exhibited toward the Count at 
the summit of Vesuvius set me to think- 
ing that perhaps she was marrying the 
man. to please her mother, and not for 
love either of him or his title. 


So I began to study her like a lawyer, 
ended by loving her like a man, and fin- 
ished by running away like a coward. 


On a dreamy day in August, I visited 
the Cathedral of Strasburg. The old 
guardian, garrulous and anxious to please, 
had given me history enough to fill an oc- 
tavo volume with a splitting headache to 
boot, and, as a final courtesy, offered to 
lead me to the tower for a view of the 
magnificent scenery. 


When we got up the air was so refresh- 
ingly pure, and the dreamy stillness so 
delicious that I dropped a round fee into 
his hand for the privilege of being left to 
enjoy it alone so long as I pleased. I 
was leaning lazily over the balustrade, 
but vaguely taking in the scenery while 
pondering whether the best thing I could 
possibly do was not to get home and back 
to hard work, when I heard the old guar- 
dian coming up again, chattering famil- 
iarly to some one. Iwas standing so that 
I was hidden from sight, and did not stir 
when they reached the platform; but I 
could hear the beats of my own heart 
against the balustrade, as the same voice 
I had first heard in the house of the 
Tragic Poet at Pompeii, said : 


‘Go back, now, father ; do not come 
up in the wind; it will be bad for your 
rheumatism, and I will come down pres- 
ently. I am not so giddy but that you 
can trust me, you know,”’ with a little 
musical laugh. 

‘Nein, mein fraulein,’’ answered the 
old man, and then he began to descend. 


On the instant I determined that come 
what might in the future, I would not stir 
my hand that hour to stay the course of 
fate. But, to my surprise, Miss Phillips 
did not come to the balustrade or any- 
where so far as I could see in a position 
to view the scenery. Instead, she had 
dropped on a seat at the head of the stairs 
and broken into uncontrollable weeping. 
I stepped forward to where I could see 
her covering her eyes with her handker- 
chief, and then walked softly across and 


’ 
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standing beside her said as calmly as I 
could: 

‘¢ Louise, tell me all about it.”’ 

For a moment she blushed crimson and 
shrank away, then she held out her hand 
saying : 

‘What shall I do, what shall I do? 
They are badgering me to death. Mamma 
and the Count himself insist upon my 
marrying him now, here in Strasburg.”’ 

*¢And do you not love him, Louise?”’ 

‘¢ Love him! No! It is mamma, all 
mamma. I would rather be dashed to 
pieces by a fall from here to the street 
below than to marry Count von Burkhardt, 
whom I despise.’ 

‘¢Then do not, it would be infamous.”’ 

For the first time she lifted her eyes and 
looked me full in the face. 

**I will not,’’ she said. ; 

Then fate took her course. When I led 
her to the foot of the stairs and returned 
again to my survey of the scenery, it was 
with a buoyant and exultant feeling, in 
utter contrast to that which had possessed 
me when I first came up. 


It is astonishing how much despair and 
joy can be compressed into a space of 
sixty minutes. 

Here was I a half hour since seriously 
weighing the question of sailing for home 
at once, the only reason being that the 
girl I wanted for my wife was pledged to 
another; thirty minutes later, all thought 
of leaving Europe was abandoned, because 
she had given her promise not to marry 
another man. 

Only that, I asked no more for the 
present. I knew there would be a battle 
to fight with the mother, and I owed it to 
Louise to make every effort to win her 
consent to my suit; then, too, I wanted 
more than all other things the love of 
her daughter; that mine, all else should 
follow in order. 

But all my appeals to Mrs. Phillips 
were in vain. I had been the cause of 
losing a title and acoronet. Nothing could 
make me bearable after that, not even the 
knowledge that Louise loved me as I de- 
sired had any weight with this unnatural 
mother. 

‘‘If you marry him, Louise, you do it 
without my consent, and I will disinherit 
you,’ she had said to the poor child 








whom I had found weeping when I called 
one day in Paris. 

‘“No matter, dear, I have a little of 
my own, and both strength and will to 
win enough for both in my profession,” 
I replied. 

‘*And,”’ said Louise archly, ‘‘I forgot 
to tell you that I have the fortune left me 
by my grandfather.”’ 

“Oh, Lonise! Louise! am I marrying 
an heiress to be defrauded of my man’s 
rights after all?” 

‘The question of your obtaining all 
the rights that belong to you does not 
disturb me, sir,’”’ she replied. ‘‘I ama 
good deal more perplexed as to how we 
will éver be married at all, with no house 
to be married at, no one to give the bride 
away and no wedding feast to follow.” 

‘«My poor darling,’’ I answered com- 
passionately, knowing instinctively that 
all these things were dear to a maiden’s 
heart. ‘‘I wish for your sake that we 
could have them all at the beginning ; but 
since from the force of circumstances we 
cannot, I will tell you what we will do. 
Some evening after vespers we will be 
married in Notre Dame. We may as well 
have that much of pomp on this side of 
the Atlantic. The next day we will cross 
the channel to England and take the next 
Cunard steamer for home. 

And let me tell you, Louise, there is 
the dearest little old lady on the other 
side waiting to take you into her arms 
and call you ‘‘daughter’’ and pet you as 
you were never petted before; and if 
there isn’t a sumptuous wedding break- 
fast or dinner, or supper, as the case may 
be, awaiting Oliver Sumner’s bride, and 
if his jolly old partners ‘‘Ragg & Ragg” 
won’t be there in readiness to kiss her, 
bachelors as they are, and happy as two 
bugs in a rug, because the said Oliver has 
followed their advice at last by making 
one less bachelor in the firm, then I am 
no prophet. 

But it will all come to pass, just as I 
have told you, Ma delle, and you shall 
never regret the day we met in the Tragic 
Poet’s house at Pompeii, if the efforts of 
Oliver Sumner himself, with those of his 
dear old mother, ‘‘ Ragg and Ragg’”’ and 
a host of friends can prevent it.’”’ 


And then I took my little girl into my 
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arms, and kissing her went away to make 
arrangements for our marriage. 
(MRS. SUMNER ADDS A WORD.) 

Having read what my dear husband 
has written, I want to add a codicil or 
appendix or something to let those who 
are interested in our story know that 
everything has come to pass just as he pre- 
dicted, and that I am the happiest woman 
in the universe, with one exception, that 
mamma still remains implacable. I want 
also to say that Count Von Burkhardt, on 
hearing of our marriage, immediately en- 
listed in the Hussars for twenty-one years, 
and was sent to India by the Queen, where 
he is occupied in drinking beer and 


smoking his pipe till such time as he may 
be called into service. It is to be hoped 
that by the time he serves twenty-one 
years he will be old enough to know that 
it is worth no man’s while to try to marry 
a girl against her will. 

Whereunto I set my hand and seal this 
the eighteenth day of November, eighteen 
hundred and 





LovuISsE PHILLIPS SUMNER. 


N. B. Oliver laughed when he read 
the above, as if there was something 
wrong with it, though it looks all right to 
me and sounds lawyer-like. If there zs 
anything wrong the editor or proof-reader 
will please alter it. L. P. &. 





Dreams. 


BY WILL LISENBEE, 


a MISER looked out from his window 

Toward the golden-bannered west, 
And he smiled as he gazed at the sunset, 
A smile of content and rest; 

For he saw through the streets of the cloudland— 
Crimson and golden paved— 

The longed-for and struggled-for riches— 
The wealth that his soul had craved. 


The poet looked toward the sunset— 
Out from a garret old, 
And a beam stole in at the window 
And touched the room with gold. 
And his fancy wrought in its gleamings— 
Wrought in the sunset flame, 
The golden temple of honor 
And wealth and a deathless name. 


And a maiden looked out at the sunset 
From her sweet, musk-scented room, 
And she saw in the distant cloudland 
The wave of her lover’s plume— 
Saw in her raptured vision— 
Out through the sunset fire 
The gleams of the fairly loveland— 
The place of her heart’s desire. 


Thus Hope, with her magic fingers, 
Paints on the earth and sky 

Our love, our dreams and our passions 
That deep in our bosoms lie ; 

Whether lover or miser or poet— 
In dreams or the sunset fire— 

We see through the lens of our longings 
The things of our heart’s desire. 








Vet One Thing. 


= 
ON Qa friend beloved, shall be my wish for thee? 
C 





I know the virtues that to thee belong : 
The love of truth; the righteous scorn of wrong; 
A mind to do and dare; eyes clear to see 
And pierce the mists raised by false sophistry, 
Which lesser vision often serve to blind. 
To intellectual powers like thine, combined 
With so much truth and goodness can there be 
One thing still lacking ? Let me breathe this prayer, 
That love divine within thine heart many build 
A fortress strong, and ever dwelling there, 
The radiant presence which thy soul hath filled, 
Shall all thy sterner qualities o’er gild, 
And render nature’s beauty still more fair, 


C.M. C, 











Sarah Mullen. re 

BY FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. be. 
meoinms you 

right to listen, of course; but Luella would 
5 have been more than mortal had she re- — 
sisted the temptation. Mr: 
») HE was so pretty! That ‘‘T ought to know what she really 7 
(es was the only excuse he _ thinks of me,’’ she muttered, and set her _— 
made for loving her, and little white teeth hard on her rosy lower = 

it was not sufficient in the lip. 

eyes of his stern, practical “« You’d have chosen Sarah Mullen, I Ig 
mother, who boasted that guess,’’ said Mrs. Holmes, who sat in _ 
she had ‘‘neverbeenafraid the old wooden rocker, and had untied ya 
to put her hands to any- the strings of her bonnet that she might “tn 

thing,’’ and was proud of talk freely. ‘‘ Well, it is strange men are be 

her reputation as the best such_ fools over a pretty face! And I we 
housekeeper in Coverley thought Ben would rharry Sarah sure as a 

township. Order, cleanliness and system fate. Does Sarah ever come here now?” . 
were the goddesses she worshipped, and ‘No; but I’ve got the same feeling os 
Ben’s marriage to Luella Parsons was a_ for her I’ve always had, ’n’ I’d have felt 2 “ 
severe blow to her; for Luella frankly xed for the rest of my days if Ben had e | 
confessed that she knew absolutely noth- married her. She’s such a master hand ad 
ing about housekeeping, and had never to turn out work.”’ \ 
cooked a dinner in her life. She was an ‘Both the boys used to run to Mul- pas 
only child, and the nineteen years of her Jen’s consid’ble,” said Mrs. Holmes, fan- a 
life had been one long play-day. ning herself vigorously with an old news- was 
‘¢They’ve been married three months, paper. ‘‘ But it allers looked like she ‘ 
an’ I ain’t any more pleased over it now favored Ben more’n Jack.”’ to t 
than I was the day he brought her home,”’ A sudden dark flush dyed Mrs. Den- Ipu 
Mrs. Denning said to her neighbor, Mrs. _ning’s face, and she put her hand to her out. 
Holmes, who had been out west all winter, throat as if something choked her. oc 
and was calling on Mrs. Denning for the ‘‘We won’t talk about—about him,” tabl 
first time since her return. ‘‘But Iain’t§ cshesaid. <I ain’t never called him son the 
said much. What was the use? And since he disgraced us.”’ to 1 
folks love so to carry news. But of course ««Come now, Mrs. Denning, you She 
I don’t mind telling you, for it wouldn’t musn’t be too hard on him. He’s your we 
be long before you'd see it all, anyhow.” own flesh ’n’ blood when all’s said ’n’ it w 
‘‘T was dreadful shocked when I see done. ’N’ young men will get into He 
the notice in the paper John sent me,’’ scrapes onc’t in a while. For my part for 
said Mrs. Holmes. ‘‘Says I to myself, I allus blamed Phil Moreley more’n was 
‘ Ben’s wife ain’t Mrs. Denning’s choosin’, Jack. If it hadn’t been for him Jack for 
I'll lay,’ for I'd heard tell of Luella Par- would never have gone inside the place, or dan 
sons time an’ again. I set out towrite to thought for a minute o’ takin’ Mr. with 
you, but never got to it someway.” Baker’s money.” . 
‘¢My choosing !’’ repeated Mrs. Den- ‘He had been brought up to resist Hol 
ning; ‘‘I rather think not. If Ben had temptation,” rejoined Mrs. Denning, her ‘ 
let me choose for him I’d a picked outa voice severe, her face cold and stern. her- 
girl of some sense.”’ «¢ And he hadn’t the strength to keep out he 
A dainty little figure in a blue lawn of a gambling den.”’ find 
dress, sitting on a wide bench under the ‘Well, Mr. Baker was mighty easy she’ 
kitchen window, and completely hidden with him, ’n’ if he could be, you oughter. wou 

by the luxuriant honeysuckles climbing Has he made out to pay back any of the It. 
the old cedars, sat suddenly erect as Mrs. money yet ?” her- 
Denning uttered these words. It wasn’t ««T don’t know—I know nothing at all Teal 
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about him,’’ answered Mrs. 
‘«« He’s no son to me now, ’n’ never will 
be. And Sarah Mullen wouldn’t thank 
you to link her name to his now.”’ 

‘I don’t calc’late Sarah’ll ever marry 
now Ben’s chose somebody else,’’ said 
Mrs. Holmes, willing to change the sub- 


Dennin;. 


jectof conversation. ‘‘ An’ I guess you’ve 
made out to teach Luella consid’ble a’ 
ready, haven’t you ?” 

«{ ain’t tried. She goes her way and 
Igo mine. I’d be beat out if I was to tell 
you all her foolishness. Why, one day, 
just before they was married, she sent 
a telegram to Ben tellin’ him to come to 
her at once. He was ploughin’, but he 
left everything, took a fresh horse, ’n’ 
went off hot foot. He didn’t get back 
till most dark, ’n’ I run out to meet him, 
ready to hear ’most anything bad. ‘Well, 
what was the matter, Ben?’ I says. He 
gotas red as a beet. ‘She just wanted 
to see me so dreadfully—she couldn’t 
wait,’ he says.”’ 

Mrs. Holmes laughed until she fairly 
shook. 

“He muster felt cheap a-sayin’ it,’’ 
was her comment. 

‘Well, another time I asked her here 
totea. Ben made such a point of it, ’n’ 
Iput myself out to have a first-class set 
out. I made yeast muffins ’n’ three kinds 
0’ cake, ’n’ got out all the best silver ’n’ 
table linen. She was to come down on 
the train ’n’ Ben he went to the station 
to meet her. But he came back alone. 
She hadn’t come, ’n’ we had to do what 
we could by that supper ourselves. But 
it wasn’t much Ben eat, he wasso worried. 
He didn’t have no need o’ worry, though, 
for the next day came a note sayin’ it 
was so damp she concluded not to come, 
for her bang always came out o’ curl in 
damp weather, ’n’she looked so horrid 
with it straight.’’ 

‘“‘That does beat all,” 
Holmes, laughing again. 

‘‘ Another time Ben rode over to see 
her—seven miles, you know—’n’ when 
he come bacx, ’n’ I asked him how’d he 
find her, he said he hadn’t seen her, for 
she’d got a little pimple on her chin, ’n’ 
wouldn’t come down to see him ’count o’ 
It. He seemed to think it awful cute in 
her—men have so little sense !—but I was 
teal disgusted.”’ 


said Mrs. 


‘¢Think o’ Sarah Mullen actin’ that 
way,’’ said Mrs. Holmes. 

‘‘Sarahcouldn’t. It ain’t in her. But 
some women are born foolish, seems to 
me. Luella made a sight o’ fuss about 
helpin’ me with the work when she first 
come ; but, laws! I’d sooner do it myself 
fifty times over, ’n’ so I told her. She 
come down to help round rigged out in 
a white muslin wrapper, with lace down 
the front, ’n’ a blue bow at her neck; ’n’ 
her apron was dotted muslin, ’n’ every 
dot was worked round with yellow floss, 
like a dandelion, ’n’ yellow satin ribbons 
tied to one side. And she fixed up a 
stick with a woolen rag on it when she 
tried to wash the dishes, so’s to save put- 
ting her hands in the water! I gave her 
a regular talkin’ to that mornin’.”’ 

‘* Wasn’t she put out ?’’ 

‘‘No, I will say Luella’s got a good 
temper for all she’s so foolish. But I do 
get so outdone with her, sometimes I’m 
fit to fly.’”’ 

‘‘T guess Ben’s seen his mistake, ain’t 
he?’’ 

Mrs. Denning shrugged her shoulders, 
but did not speak. 

‘¢Well, he makes out to keep Sarah in 
mind, anyway. I’ve seen him goin’ into 
her house half a dozen times since I’ve 
been back.”’ 

The little figure on the bench started 
up at this, and stood trembling a moment 
with excitement, her pretty face flushed, 
her soft blue eyes full of tears. What 
had gone before was bad enough, but this 
was too terrible to be borne. So Ben had 
been expected to marry Sarah, and still 
went to see her, married man though he 
was. Her Ben! oh, it was too dreadful. 
How wicked, how deceitful and cruel 
men were. 

Slipping out from her hiding place, 
Luella sought her own room by the med- 
ium of a back stairway, and with her face 
buried in a sofa pillow, cried over her 
newly-discovered woes until she was ex- 
hausted. 

When she heard Ben’s voice down stairs, 
she bathed her face, smoothed her hair, 
and went down prepared to be very cool 
and distant to every body. 

But Ben apparently did not notice any 
change in her. He had been in the hay 
field all day, and was tired out. He ate 
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his supper hungrily, talked to his mother 
a little while about the crops, and then 
took up the county paper. 

‘‘Ben, have you seen Sarah Mullen 
lately?’’ asked his mother, who was set- 
ting some bread to rise, and cleaning 
things up generally for the night. 

Luella looked up quickly, and saw her 
husband’s face flush. 

“Yes. Why?” he asked. 

‘‘Mrs. Holmes was here to-day, and 
she says Sarah’s awful changed, and is all 
run down. Mrs. Holmes says she works 
too hard, and that she slaves away at her 
needle every night till after twelve.’ 

‘I guess it’s so,”’ said Ben slowly, his 
eyes on his paper. 

«¢T don’t see what call she can have to 
work so hard; she must have laid up a 
good bit o’ money by this time,’’ contin- 
ued Mrs. Denning. ‘‘She’s been dress- 
makin’ for ’most eight years.’ 

The kitchen was in order now, and 
Mrs. Denning hung up her apron, lighted 
a candle, and went up-stairs. Luella 
waited until she heard her moving about 
overhead, and then asked in a tone’she 
strove to make indifferent: 

‘‘TIs Sarah Mullen a very nice girl, 
Ben ?” 

‘¢Why, yes, Luella; she’s one of the 
nicest girls in Coverley. What makes 
you ask that ?”’ 

‘¢ Nothing; I just wanted to know,” 
and Luella bent her head closely over the 
tidy she was knitting, and did nct speak 
again. 

But her thoughts were very bitter. She 
felt sure Ben believed as his mother did, 
that his marriage had been a great mis- 
take, and that a woman who did not 
know how to make bread and churn but- 
ter was not fit for a farmer’s wife. 

«* But I know I could learn if mother 
Denning would only let me,” thought 
the poor child. ‘‘And I can see now 
that I was silly, and I don’t wonder she 
despises me. But she might let me make 
it up now I’ve learned some common 
sense.’’ 

Luella was one of the quiet sort. 
never made a fuss or a stir about any- 
thing, and she bore her sorrows in silence. 
But brooding over them robbed her cheeks 
of their bloom, and her eyes of the radiant 
light natural to youth and good spirits. 


SARAH MULLEN. 


She © 





‘¢T never see anyone waste more time 
than you do, Luella,’’ her mother-in-law 
said oneafternoon, withseverity. ‘You'll 
have to answer for it some day. But, 
perhaps, you don’t care about that.” 

‘‘It seems to me sometimes as if I 
didn’t care about anything,’’ answered 
Luella, with a trembling lip, and she 
went up stairs, put on her hat, and started 
out for a walk. 

It was six o’clock, nearly time for 
Ben to leave the hay fields, and Luella 
walked slowly down the dusty country 
road, hoping to meet him. 

She went nearly to the hay field before 
she saw him, and then she made no sign 
to attract his attention, for he was not 
alone. By his side, looking straight up 
at him, and swinging her straw hat in her 
hand, was Sarah Mullen. She was talk- 
ing so earnestly, and Ben was so much 
absorbed in what she was saying that 
neither noticed the little white figure out 
in the road. 

Luella’s heart almost stopped beating 
for a moment. She thought Ben had 
never looked handsomer than now. He 
stood by the bars, one arm thrown over 
the neck of Brown Bess, and his straw 
hat was pushed back from his sun burned 
forehead, showing his curly light brown 
hair. 

‘¢T don’t wonder she wanted to marry 
him,”’ thought Luella. ‘‘But—but now—” 

She gave a quick gasp, and reeled as if 
struck a sudden blow; then turned and 
walked away, asif pursued. For she had 
seen Ben lean forward suddenly, and 
catch both Sarah’s hands in a strong lov- 
ing grasp. 

‘¢ Luella’s sick,’? said Mrs. Denning, 
when Ben came in half an hour later. 
‘¢ She’s lyin’ down up stairs, with all the 
blinds shut, ’n a camphor bandage on her 
head. I don’t see what else she can ex- 
pect, tramping around in the hot sun as 
she does. But it’s no use saying nothing 
to her.”’ 

Ben went up stairs softly and looked 
into the darkened room. 

‘¢Can I do anything for you, Luella?” 
he asked, tenderly. 

‘¢Only let me alone,’’ was the ungra- 
cious reply ; and, after a moment's inde- 
cision, the young husband went down 
stairs again. 
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When the sound of his footsteps had 
died away, Luella rose from the bed, 
dressed herself quickly, and packed a 
few necessary toilet articles into a small 
satchel. She had determined to go home 
to her parents, and was impatient to get 
off, for the only train she could take left 
Coverley at eight o’clock. 

She stole down stairs as softly as she 
could, and escaped into the garden by a 
side door. But she did not turn down 
the little path that led to the gate; for, 
though she was about to leave him for- 
ever, She wanted to give one last look at 
Ben. 

She crept to her old retreat under the 
honeysuckle vines ; and, kneeling on the 
bench, looked through the interlacing 
vines into the big, comfortable kitchen. 

What she saw there made her almost 
fall from her perch with amazement. 
Mrs. Denning stood with her back to the 
stove, and before her was a tall, hand- 
some young man, on whose arm leaned 
the woman Luella believed she had such 
good cause to hate. 

“You will not refuse to call me son 
again when you know that I have paid 
back to Mr. Baker, with interest, every 
penny of the money I lost through my 
folly and sin, mother,’’ the young man 
was saying. ‘‘I have passed through a 
refining fire ; but to-day I am a free man 
—thanks to Sarah, heaven bless her,”’’ 
looking down at the pale, worn face of 
the woman on his arm. 

“Thanks to Sarah!’’ repeated Mrs. 
Denning, ‘‘ what had she to do with it ?”’ 


“She has worked like a slave to help 
me, mother. She has sewed her very life 
into those bank bills paid to Mr. Baker.’’ 

“‘T don’t understand why she should. 
She wasn’t called to as far as I can see. 
What was you to her, I’d like to know, 
that she should sew her life out for you?” 

‘‘What was Ito her? Only her hus- 
band !”” 

“Jack ! you’ve gone mad.’’ The young 
man bent and kissed Sarah’s pale cheek. 





SARAH MULLEN. 
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‘« We loved each other,”’ he said, smil- 
ing a little; “and she did not desert me 
in my time of need. She knew that if I 
never needed her before, I did then ; and 
on the day I left Coverley, she accompa- 
nied me as far as Easton, and became my 
wife.”’ ; 

‘* Sarah ! you’ve been his wife for three 
years, ’n’ I never knew it!” 

‘‘Forgive him for my sake, mother,” 
said Sarah, leaving her husband’s side to 
throw both arms about the spare, rigid 
figure. ‘We want to come here to live 
with you, to care for you in your old age 
when Ben is gone. For Ben is to leave 
you next week, and you will be all alone.”’ 

Luella didn’t wait to hear any more. 
She tumbled off the old bench and ran 
around to the kitchen door, where Ben 
stood leaning against the caseing. 

He stared at her at first as if he thought 
her a ghost. But Luella did not give 
him a chance to ask any questions, for 
she darted to his side and threw two soft 
arms about his neck. 

‘« Ben, Ben, are you going away?”’ she 
whispered. 

‘Yes, sweetheart, if you’ll go with me. 
I’ve bought Dean’s farm, three miles 
from here, and I must have a housekeeper, 
you know. This farm must go to Jack, 
of course, as he is older than I. And 
mother will stay here as long as she lives. 
You and I can keep house by ourselves ; 
can’t we ?”’ 

‘Oh, Ben, just try me !’’ almost sobbed 
Luella. 

The trial was made, and Luella became 
in time a housewife of whom even Mrs. 
Denning could speak in praise, though 
she never quite forgot that Luella once 
washed dishes with a mop. 

‘«On a poor foundation, I can’t say 
but she’s done pretty well,’’ she occa- 
sionally admitted to Sarah. 

Luella and Sarah were fast friends; but 
Sarah never suspected that Luella had 
ever been jealous of her, or how near she 
had come to separating from Ben on her 
account. 
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wm) Ae ONIQUE faced round 
; on the two men. 

‘*T cry you mercy, 
messieurs; but why 
should you startle one 
so? I might have 
taken off my fingers 
with the knife, instead 
of the cod’s head.”’ 

She looked at the 
knife, and she looked at the cod, as she 
spoke. If she could but bring herself to 
behead the creature at once, in ostenta- 
tious defiance of the two pairs of eyes 
fixed on her! 

But with a shiver of disgust, which she 
could not repress, she flung the knife 
from her, on the barrel-head which served 
as a table before her. 

‘Are you come to inspect our work, 
monsieur the agent? But we are doing 
all of our best. Only, when a drone 
enters our busy hive—”’ 

There was an angry sparkle in her 
eyes as she looked at Victor, as if the 
busy bee would drive the drone away with 
some sting. 

She had hardly glanced at Dr. Dubois, 
after the first swift instant when she had 
not missed the deep disgust upon his face. 

‘¢ The little impostor !’”’ he was think- 
ing. No wonder she said she was not 
of the Lejeune connection! But she never 
led me to believe she was a village fisher- 
girl!” 

Meantime, Victor had stooped for the 
knife, which Monique’s impatient jerk had 
sent flying to the ground over the barrel- 
head. He passed it through his fingers, 





trying its edge, as he looked straight into 
Monique’s eyes, which that flash of anger 
dilated until from brown they glittered 
black and defiant up at him. 

His own blue ones had a warm light in 
them, before which her gaze fell presently. 
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He watched the rosy color flooding all 
her throat and face, while he was saying: 

‘¢Drone is as drone does. I observe 
that mademoiselle has not even begun her 
work at this eleventh hour of the day. If 
we were to work now on a wager as to 
who should accomplish the most—”’ 

The disgust on Dr. Dubois’ face deep- 
ened. He had no mind to stand by and 
witness the interesting performance, fish- 
erman matched against fisher-girl. He 
would have thought Robin’s agent rather 
above that. 

And yet how pretty the girl was! What 
a picture she would make—(if only this 
coast were removed to a romantic distance, 
some corner of Brittany, for instance, where 
her ancestors probably came from, a cou- 
ple of centuries ago), painted by some 
French gevre artist, in her barrel, the 
gleaming heaps of fish about her, her 
dimpled arms folded on the top of the 
staves, her color coming, her eyes laugh- 
ing. 
A picture dangerous to watch, if a man 
would not be taken in by a mere fisher- 
girl. 

Self-preservation is a law of nature. 
With a struggle, Dubois grasped at the 
excuse which he had all along made to 
himself for coming back to Percé. 

‘¢ Madame Lejeune? I might have the 
honor of calling on her, mademoiselle 
thinks? To-morrow I return to Mon- 
treal; and before altogether leaving this 
part of the country, I would wish to be 
assured that my late patient is still doing 
well ?”’ 

‘*Very well,’’ Monique told him 
‘‘Madame Lejeune is not yet -able to 
leave the house, of course; but monsieur 
le docteur will find her lying on the sofa 
at the parlor window, as he goes in. I 
was there a little while ago.”’ 

The Frenchman lifted his hat, with 
an easy az revoir, the sound of which 
did not betray how difficult it was to him 
to speak. His keen, dark eyes turned @ 
reluctant last glance on the two whom he 
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left standing together. Well, but a man 
must not lose his head; otherwise he 
might as well be one of those silly cod 
taken in the net, to be at the mercy of 
those pretty little brown hands. 

‘*Oh, do you think he will say any- 
thing about his bill to Mére Lejeune ?”’ 
she asked, in a hurried undertone, of 
Victor. 

‘About his bill?” 

‘It is all paid; the money was sent 
him in a letter to Gaspé, two weeks ago— 
a hundred dollars. I am so afraid he 
will mention the amount to Madame Le- 
jeune. She has no idea what a tre- 
mendous sum it was. I would not have 
him mention it for worlds !”’ 

‘‘And for worlds our doctor would not 
discuss the question of dollars and cents 
with his late patient,’’ Victor reassured 
the girl with a smile. 

‘‘But how could Madame Lejeune pay 
out such a mighty sum without knowing 
it?” 

“You see, we had laid by twenty dol- 
lars for it,” Monique said simply. ‘*We 
supposed, of course, it would not be over 
that. Monsieur le docteur seemed not to 
care to speak of it; only, just as he was 
boarding the Admiral, he promised me to 
write to Mére Lejeune—”’ 

‘“To Mére Lejeune! About his bill—”’ 

«But, yes; about his bill—” 

In the midst of what she was saying 
Victor had seized her gently but firmly 
by the elbows, and lifted her out of the 
barrel. 

While she stared up at him, he drew 
her hand within his arm. 

“Take care-—the beach is slippery 
here. This way, mademoiselle.’’ 

‘“‘T do not understand, monsieur. I 
was speaking too low for them to overhear,”’ 
she said, glancing over her shoulder at the 
women who were not too busy to share 
their attention between her and their work. 

‘* But to oversee ?”’ 

‘‘What can that matter?’’ 

He gave her a side glance, half rueful, 
half smiling. 

‘‘Some things seem to matter to me, 
that are of indifference to mademoiselle 
Monique. Come; if only to yonder ledge 
that runs out into the water. We shall 
hot be disturbed there ; and as we go—”’ 

“*And my work ?”’ 


‘¢ Bother the work! If afterwards you 
should choose to take it up, you will see 
two pairs of hands are better than one. 
As I was saying—as we go, you can tell 
me all about this doctor’s bill.” 

‘¢ There is not much to tell, since it is 
paid,’’ she answered, with ashrug. ‘‘ But 
figure to yourself, monsieur ; it took all 
that twenty, and the price of my little 
Sea-flower—”’ 

‘¢ Your boat ?”’ 

‘Yes ; I sold it toold Michael Dudier. 
Mére Lejeune does not know; she must 
not know,”’ she put in breathlessly, look- 
ing up at him. ‘She thinks the twenty 
dollars were enough. But even the Sea- 
flower was not enough, added to them ; I 
had to take the little store which Mére 
Lejeune had given me to lay in the winter 
flour. And so, of course, I am working 
now to make up the flour-money. I shall 
tell Mére Lejeune when it is all over; but 
not now, for she would live all the long 
winter upon cod-fish and potatoes before 
she would let me work down here on the 
beach.”’ 

‘<See you, monsieur; it is not that I 
would not do more, far more than that, 
for my dear Mére Lejeune; and really 
she is wonderfully better! But was it 
quite just, the bill?” 

‘¢ Perhaps not: to himself,’’ Victor re- 
plied, indifferently. ‘‘I have no doubt 
Dubois subtracted something for his 
pleasant week under the same roof with 
Mademoiselle Tardie. But I am not con- 
cerned about monsieur le docteur now, 
since I see it was not because you had 
promised to marry him, that you refused 
to marry me. Why did you refuse, 
Monique? ’”’ he asked, abruptly. 

The girl’s eyes fell; but she could feel 
his upon her. 

It seemed to her they must see through 
and through her. 

But yet she must make a brave fight for 
it, not to betray herself. 

She kept her voice steady. The strain 
upon it made it sound a little cold and 
harsh. 

‘¢ A woman’s reason,’ she said, ‘‘ Be- 
cause: is not that argument enough for a 
woman ?”’ 

‘But not for me, Monique. Not for 
me, who have set my whole heart upon 
winning you.” 
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The strong ring of truth in the man’s 
voice made hers vibrate a little, as she 
answered promptly : 

‘*T am sorry for that, for you will never 
do it.”’ 

‘¢ Monique—”’ 

Her instinct of danger had kept her 
from making this a téte-a-téte apart with 
him. Nevertheless, they were so far apart 
from the busy workers on the shore, that 
their words could not be overheard by 
them; and Monique was standing with 
her back to them, her white face gazing 
blankly seaward. 

‘¢ Monique, is there no way? Is there 
nothing I could do? If you would tell 
me what you so dislike about me? Perhaps 
I could improve. I certainly should try,”’ 
he said quite simply. 

‘¢ Dislike !’’ 

She said it quite under her breath. 
Victor could not catch the word. 

But he cduld not miss her overpower- 
ing blush; although she had turned her 
head aside. 

It was all one rosy outline ; throat and 
ear and rounded cheek. 

It was no wonder if he began to under- 
stand. ‘ 

‘¢ Monique, if you could care for me 
— just a little, Monique — I could try 
with all my life to teach you—”’ 

‘‘Teach me! But you have nothing 
left to teach me—”’ she said, with a low, 
harsh laugh. 

He never noticed its strange ring. 
With his face kindling, he stretched out 
both his hands to her. 

But, promptly as on that day gvhen first 
they met, she had put aspace between them. 

‘¢T cannot do it as I meant to do it,”’ 
she said. ‘I cannot bear to hurt you. 
If it is any comfort to you to know I love 
you,—I dolove you. Stop! I love you; 
and I will die, rather than marry you.”’ 

She was pale enough now. Her very 
lips were white and set. But her resolute 
eyes never flinched from his. 

‘¢Monique! What can you mean?” 

‘¢Just that I never, never will.’’ 

As when she refused him on that other 
evening, her answer was so clear and so 
unhesitating, that there seemed no appeal 
from the decision. Victor, with his eyes 


fixed on the ground, stood silent for a 
moment. 
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But at Monique’s slight stir—she was 
moving to go away, to leave him—he 
looked up and stopped her. 

‘Monique, if it is Mére Lejeune, can 
you think I would not gladly be to her 
all you would wish? She has been a 
mother to you—”’ 

‘It is not Mére Lejeune; at least—” 

‘«T have heard her story, there at Pas. 
pebiac, Monique,”’ he said eagerly. ‘It 
is asad story; you and I would try to 
made it upto her. Her bear of a hus- 
band they say was never what he ought to 
have been to a poor little delicate woman 
like that.’’ 

He had gotten both Monique’s hands 
in his now; it did not matter to him who 
might see them afdr off. 

But Monique was not yielding, he 
could see. 

‘¢Monsieur Lejeune—”’’ she said. 
‘¢ He was an honest heart, Mére Lejeune 
says.” 

‘¢To throw it up to her, that but for 
her pretty face he might have grown rich, 
like old Blanchard the bachelor, in the 
Company’s employ. At least, that is 
what his old neighbors, the Paspillots, 
say of him.”’ 

«‘And what he said was true.” 

Her words cleared away the darkness 
on Victor’s face: a light broke suddenly 
upon him. 

‘* Monique ! Is it for hat you have re- 
fused me ?”’ 

When she answered him nothing, only 
stood trembling in his grasp, he broke 
out into a glad, triumphant laugh. 

‘«‘Monique—sweetheart—my little wife! 
As if I were not just acting up to the tra- 
ditions of our family! It is what my 
father and my grandfather did before me; 
and never the poorer, either, to this day, 
for turning their backs on the old Robin 
Company and bachelorhood, for the sake 
of a fair face. But there was never an 
‘honest heart’ like Mére Lejeune’s man 
in our branch of the family. You can 
inquire for yourself, little one, when I 
take you home to Jersey on our wedding 
trip: you and your Mére Lejeune.” 

She raised her blushing face to him 
quite meekly. 

‘Let us go and tell Mére Lejeune,” 
she said. 


”? 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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BY HENRY BARTRO, JR. 





REDGATE, Nov. 1st, 1888. 


Y DearLy BELOVED SISTER-IN- 

Law: * 

I am snatching a moment 
to write to you 
when I ought to 
be doing forty other things. And I 
wouldn’t write to you at all if it weren’t 
for the sake of giving you a good sound 
scolding! The zdea of your acting in that 
ridiculous manner, as if neither of you 
had a home to be married from ! 

Oh, of course I know it was all Tom’s 
doing, but equally of course you might 
have had things your own way if you had 
tried. But then I suppose you didn’t 
try! Why I never was so completely 
fooled in my life as when that telegram 
came. We were having a lot of people 
to dine, and James brought in the envel- 
ope when we were about half through. 
By-the-way, why do we have those dirty- 
brownish envelopes, instead of the pro- 
verbial brilliant orange ones. I read the 
contents, gave one gasp, and sank back in 
my chair in the most approved style. 
Jack caught up a vinegar flagon in each 
hand, and rushed to my assistance, while 
a perfect storm of questions fell upon my 
devoted head from the feminine portion 
of the company. 

So I rose to the occasion and read the 
news in my most melodramatic manner: 






‘‘Married at Trinity this morning. 
Sail for Liverpool at four this afternoon. 
Love to all, from 

Tom AND LIL.” 


Such a chorus of shrieks and groans, . 


and, let me whisper, of course, not loud 
but deep from Frank and Jack. How 
such a butterfly of fashion as my highly 
respected and revered brother could ever 
voluntarily abandon such a glorious oppor- 
tunity as his wedding to disport himself 
in the eyes of the world, I can not con- 
ceive. (Perhaps that sentence is a little 
mixed, but you will know from long exper- 
lence what I’m driving at.) 

Miss Mary says one would think there 
had been crowds of furious relations on 


both sides striving to tear you two foolish 
children asunder, and that you had to run 
for your lives, instead of everybody being 
ready to embrace you for choosing your 
life partner so wisely ! 

And, I can tell you, we shan’t any of 
us very soon forget your treachery in de- 
priving us of this opportunity to air our 
best clothes, and, perchance, to figure in 
the columns of the ‘‘ Daily Republican.”’ 
And the mater was broken hearted not to 
have graced Trinity in the new amethyst 
velvet. But then I console her with the 
thought that she will shine resplendent at 
Mollie’s wedding. 

I rather think that now I will forgive 
you, and give you my blessing. Sol will 
not scold you any more, dear child; but 
just tell you that I am glad and proud 
that you are really married to that dear 
old brother of mine, and that I hope you 
will live happy forever after. 

To change the subject, we had a Hal- 
lowe’en party last night. All our set 
were out from town, and we did every- 
thing that it is proper to do under the 
circumstances, with the exception of 
walking round the house batkward, hold- 
ing the mirror for the future husband or 
wife to look into. None of us were quite 
brave enough for that, and indeed you 
know it is a Sabbath day’s journey, our 
buildings being so connected. I dili- 
géntly perused ‘‘ We Girls” to get my 
ideas. 

The experiments were rather tame for 
me, as you can imagine; nevertheless I 
did my share of the foolishness. I bravely | 
pared and ate an apple in an empty room 
before a mirror, with a single candle, to 
render the darkness more visible. It is 
needless to add that I soon beheld Jack’s 
face in the mirror, looking over my 
shoulder, and that he gave me a kiss in 
the bargain, which latter performance is 
not laid down in the programme. 

His chestnut and mine, however, obsti- 
nately refused to stay together in their 
travels from before the fire, or even to 
rejoin each other later on. Do you sup- 
pose that can be premonitory of coming 
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evil? But I got a broad ring when I 
poured the melted lead into a basin of 
water, so I take it for granted I am not 
to be left blooming on the parent stem. 

Precisely at midnight we congregated 
in the third story, and hung a long cord 
over the banisters, reaching to the lower 
hall. Amid breathless silence, in the 
most intense darkness, we waited for the 
cord to,be pulled. And I solemnly assure 
you, dear Lil, that cord was pulled by 
somebody or something. Some of the 
girls fairly howled with terror, and I be- 
lieve they would have fainted on the spot 
if Frank hadn’t. lighted the gas at once. 
Of course / don’t know who pulled the 
cord—how should 1? Even if I did 
address a few remarks to James before 
we went up-stairs, 1 don’t know why they 
should think our conversation had any 
reference to that. 

Poor James and Jane were rendered so 
miserable by their arduous exertions in 
constantly putting out and lighting the 
gas, that I fear they would have given 
warning next morning, had I not soothed 
their wounded feelings by the gift of a 
little filthy lucre. Frank declares that 
there were seventeen burned matches 
under the hall chandelier next morning. 

I certainly did astonish my guests in 
the matter of supper. I suppose they had 
made up their minds to something swell, 
straight from the ‘‘hub,”’ as is our cus- 
tom; but they didn’t get it on this occa- 
sion. There were just twenty of us beside 
mamma, so we had a regular ‘‘ set down’”’ 
(excuse the provincialism). The ‘‘ hun- 
dred legged”’ table was laid with great- 
grandmother Storer’s blue ‘‘ willow pat- 
tern,’’ and served thereon were pork and 
beans, cold ham, baked potatoes, and 
cider apple sauce ; then Indian pudding, 
doughnuts and cheese, with fried hasty- 
pudding and molasses, and pumpkin pie, 
and apple dowdy and cream for dessert. 
Sweet cider was the principal beverage, 
though we provided tea, coffee and choc- 
olate for the more conservative. 

Now wasn’t that quite a bright idea for 
me to originate all myself! They all 
pronounced it an unqualified success, 
anyway. It is to be hoped they didn’t all 
go home and dream of their grandmoth- 
ers. The only person I dreamed of was 
—Jack. 
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We had quite an ending to our rink. 
tum, which I must relate to you. Just 
as they were getting ready to go home, 
Emily Craven insisted on trying the ap. 
ple act before the mirror. So we lighted 
a candle, and sent her and her luminary 
on their way rejoicing. She hadn’t been 
up-stairs more than three minutes before 
she came flying down in a state of the 
most absolute terror I ever beheld. We 
could get nothing whatever out of her as 
to the cause of her fright. 1t was impos. 
sible to pacify her in. any way, and I 
knew she would frighten her mother into 
hysterics if she came home in that condi- 
tion, so I bundled off the rest of them in 
a hurry, and told Jim Phillips to go and 
tell Mrs. Craven’ that Emily would stay 
all night with us. 

After I had put her to bed and soothed 
her as well as I could, she told me all 
about it. It seems she had pared her 
apple peacefully enough, but just as she 
raised it to her lips she plainly and dis- 
tinctly saw the face of Geoffrey Belden 
looking over her shoulder, the eyes be- 
ing very eager and searching. 

You remember Belden, that handsome 
fellow we met at a german on board one 
of the men-of-war in Boston harbor? He, 
poor fellow, went down with the ‘Ore- 
gon.’’ There was more between those 
two than the world ever saw, after all. 
She has been mourning for him all this 
time, poor forlorn child, with not a soul 
to help or comfort her. Her mother dis- 
approved of him, it seems, and ordered 
her to give him his congé. She supposed 
that all was ended between them when 
really they corresponded regularly, and 
Emily went on loving him harder than 
ever. 

Is it not dreadful? The poor girl is 
awfully upset, and no wonder. Oh, how 
she must have suffered ! And it is so much 
harder to suffer in silence. 

Of course we outsiders can coolly say 
that it is a mere optical illusion ; that she 
had been thinking of him, and her over- 
heated imagination was ready to fashion 
the first shadow caused by a flicker of the 
candle into his image. But it is allso 
realtoher. Oh, Lil, do you suppose there 
can be anything in it? 


not really drowned, and was on his way 
back to her! 
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To come down from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, Grace Hall had on a lovely 
Redfern gown of green velvet trimmed 
with otter. It was worthy even-of your 
inspection. But I suppose you are revel- 
ling in lovely gowns by this time, and all 
manner of gorgeous things. And you 
are really in Paradise, or Paris, which is 
the same thing! How are you to be 
envied. Well, sometime I hope to be- 
hold once more the city that I love. 

You will begin tothink that there is no 
stopping my too facile pen! 

With much love from us all to you and 
your husband, I am your loving sister, 
MARGARET STORER. 

REDGATE, Nov. 21, 1887. 

My Dear LiL: Mollie Storer, spinster, 
is no more, but in her stead reigns the 
sweetest of matrons—Mrs. Frank Camp- 
bell. Yes, the knot is tied hard and fast 
One more steamer has set sail from the 
port of New York bearing the precious 
burden of a Storer and the wedded spouse 
pertaining thereto. 

Oh, Lil, how could you deprive yourself 
of such a sight! Of course she was called 
the most charming bride that ever was 
seen—what bride is not ! But in this case 
Ithink it was true. She was toc utterly 
sweet and lovely. Worth really distanced 
himself, beat his own record, as it were, 
on the wedding gown. It was of white 
velvet, made quite simply, trimmed with 
Brussels point here and there. It hada 
most distinguished air, and was the envy 
and despair of all beholders. The veil 
was of Brussels point, fastened by a lovely 
diamond spray, a gift from Frank’s 
Grandfather Gervray. 

Frank gave her a superb diamond 
necklace, ear-rings and bracelet; but she 
wore only the bracelet. She wore a big 
bunch of white roses, and carried a still 
bigger one in her hand. 

There were eight bridesmaids, four in 
pink, and four in blue, of which latter 
group I was one. 

Our gowns were of Chinasilk, and came 
from Parcher’s. They were a great suc- 
cess, I assure you. Frank gave us lovely 
pendants of pearls and diamonds, and 
Jack sent the bouquets, huge bunches of 
pink and white roses. The other incum- 
bents were Kit, Belle and Lue Carisford, 
Maud Hyatt, Sue, Grace and Mame. 
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Jack was best man, of course, and Jim 
Phillips, Johonnot, Rives, Joe Gordon, 
Frank Eldredge Condon and Stanton 
were ushers. 

The parlors were most ecstatic. I for- 
got, by the way, to tell you that we de- 
cided .to have the ceremony at home. 
Mollie thought she should like it better, 
and then it would be much more con- 
venient, as we live so far from town. The 
Bishop and Mr. Baird stood in the north 
bay window, which was entirely lined and 
covered with roses, so that not a vestige ef 
window or wall was visible. Just over 
the opening was an immense umbrella of 
white, pink and yellow roses with a droop- 
ing border of ferns like the lace flounce 
on one’s best parasol, and in every avail- 
able place were big bunches of all kinds 
of roses. 

We had a big square of white satin laid 
down for the bridal couple to stand upon. 
Some of the neighbors who were invited 
evidently thought we were afraid for the 
carpet, and put that down to protect it— 
sort of a crumb-cloth, don’t you know! 
I wonder if they supposed the happy pair 
were to eat bread and butter all through 
the ceremony ! 

Uncle Gordon gave away the bride, 
Tom having so basely failed us. But you 
may just tell your lord and master that 
Uncle made a much more effective ap- 
pearance than he would ever have done. 
His hair is perfectly white and his beauti- 
ful black eyes shine more brilliantly than 
ever. 

The house was full, though not un- 
pleasantly so, and everybody donned 
their swellest gowns for the occasion. 


- Mother was arrayed in the amethyst 


velvet of which I told you before. She 
wore all her diamonds, augmented (és 
that the word ?) by a beautiful pin for the 
hair, which Frank gave her when he pre- 
sented the bridesmaids with the pendants. 
Wasn’t it lovely of him? He said he 
wasn’t going to leave the best girl of them 
all out in the cold. 

Frank’s grandmother Gervray was mag- 
nificent in black velvet, point lace, and 
the inevitable diamonds. As you will ob- 
serve, the array of diamonds was some- 
thing unparalleled. 

Dick Burton and his wife were here in 
all their glory. Dick managed to get in 











pretty deeply with Maud Hyatt. Mrs. 
Burton wore a charming pink crépe and 
looked like a pink herself. She brought a 
Satsuma jar for Mollie that is simply 
splendid! She has promised me one just 
like it when my turn comes. 

Miss Houghton was a perfect dream in 
a pale green satin. She was with Mrs. 
Burton almost constantly, and the effect 
of the pink and the green was ravishing ! 

Emily came, though I don’t think she 
really felt like it. She had a new cream 
colored silk, and looked very sweet and 
lovely. There, I can’t stop to tell you 
of any more vanities. Everybody looked 
as fine as a fiddle, and that must content 
you. 


Before I forget it I must tell you of - 


Frank’s aunt. You know we wrote all 
his people to stay with us, and according- 
ly we sent carriages to meet every train 
the day before A good many people 
had arrived, and we thought there were 
no more to come, when they brought up 
from the 5.30 train a funny, little old 
lady who introduced herself as Margaret 
Bradstreet. It so happened that every 
room was full, so I took her up to mine, 
made her as comfortable as I could, and 
‘helped her to dress for dinner. She was 
old and homely and dowdy, but just as 
sweet and good as she could be. I was 
so afraid that some of the foolish people 
with whom the house was crowded would 
feel called upon to guy her, but Jack de- 
voted himself to her in his own charming 
fashion, and everything went smoothly. 
I think Frank was a little upset about her 
coming, but I managed to prepare him 
before he saw her, so he behaved beauti- 
fully, and of course Mollie was just her 
own sweet self. Well, the morning of the 
wedding, as Mollie and myself were dress- 
ing for breakfast, Miss Bradstreet knocked 
at our door. Coming up to Mollie, she 
said: ‘‘I thought I would not send my 
gift, but bring it, and see first whether I 
liked you. You are a very sweet and 
lovely girl, and I hope you will be very 
happy.’’ Then she went out, leaving in 
Mollie’s hand a long, round paste-board 
box, such as Cologne bottles used to come 
in years ago. It contained one hundred 
twenty dollar gold pieces! 

Was it not like a fairy godmother? 
But there is more to come: Just before 
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she went away she said to me: ‘You 
have been very good and kind to an old 
woman like me, and I wish to give you 
something to remember me by,”’’ and she 
put on my finger a most superb ring of 
diamonds and opals. You may laugh at 
me if you will; but really I burst out cry- 
ing, and was hardly able to thank her, I 
was so touched and pleased. I’m sure it 
did not occur to me that I was doing 
more than common politeness demanded 
for the stranger within my gates. : You 
can’t think how proud I am of it. 

The presents were ‘‘ numerous and cost- 
ly,’’as [know to my sorrow; for I have had 
to pack them all, or attend to it, which 
is very nearly the same thing. Mother 
gave Mollie all her silver—the tea service 
is so pretty, something quite new, de- 
signed by Caldwell. Grandfather Ger 
vray’s diamond spray I have already 
spoken of. Grandmother Gervray gave 
a magnificent dinner set that must have 
cost five hundred dollars! I contributed 
a carved book-case containing the best 
editions I could find of Dickens, Scott, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Shakespeare, 
Macaulay, together with Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Bryant, 
Lowell, and Holmes. Jack’s donation 
consisted of two of the most e/egant easy 
chairs one ever beheld. Frank remarks 
that Jack might just as well saved half 
his money, as one chair is amply sufficient 
for their needs at present ! Uncle Gordon 
sent a swell coupé and a pair of Cleve- 
land bays with silver-mounted harness! 
Now ¢hat is what I call a present! My 
only regret was that we were unable to 
exhibit them with the other w. p’s. 

Aunt Jane Storer sent a characteristic 
present of twenty pairs of the most ele- 
gant blankets. How does that strike 
you? Uncle Joe’s gift was also character- 
istic—a most accomplished French cook, 
bearing an envelope, addressed to Frank, 
containing a check for his salary (of 
course one can’t say wages) for five years! 
The worst of it is that we have got to 
keep him here until the return of the na- 
tives, and he and Mason are already at 
swords’ points. I fear they will come to 
blows before long ! 

Lil, dear, I can’t tell you any more 
of them. They are literally too numer- 
ous to mention. Of course there are 
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heaps and heaps of lovely things, and 
you shall see them all when you come 
home. 

Speaking of home, what report do you 
suppose that our dear five hundred are 
industriously circulating now? What but 
that you and Tom do not approve of 
Moll.e’s marrying Frank, and would not 
countenance the proceedings with your 
presence! Did you ever/ 

Frank and his wife left at 3.40 amid a 
shower of rice and congratulations and 
old shoes. Mollie’s travelling dress was 
brown broadcloth and otter. She was 
perfectly stunning in it. 

Almost everyone stayed over with us, 
and we had a dance in the evening to 
keep our spirits up. We had a gay time, 
and it was very much of a success, con- 
sidering that we did not think of it until 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 

Our guests took their departure the 
next morning, and mother, Jack and I, 
with the Burtons, Sue and the Carisfords, 
met Mollie and Frank in Boston. We 
went to New York and saw them safely 
on board the steamer. 

Then mamma and my sweetheart and I 
came back to Boston and stayed a few 
days at the Tremont House. While there, 


Maud Hyatt gave a luncheon in my honor. 
It was a very cute affair. The dining- 
room was filled with little tables for four: 
two ladies and two gentlemen at each. 
We chose our cavaliers by lot, and they 
were expected to devote themselves to us 
for the entire time. A most enchanting 
youth from New York fell to my share. 
He was prince of the dudes, if not ng, 
and I don’t know when I have obtained 
as much solid amusement for the money 
as I did from that ridiculous creature. 
He asked permission to call, which, of 
course, I granted. He did call, called 
four times in three days, and took mamma 
and myself to a swell concert beside. He 
is coming here soon to learn how we 
outside barbarians exist in the wilds of 
New Hampshire. Do you suppose I have 
made a conquest, and at my time of life? 

Now we are at home for a time. What 
next I know not. 

There’s nothing rambling or discon- 
nected about this letter, is there, dear? 
Never mind, you can sort it over and 
arrange it to suit yourself. 

Good night, dear ; I’m so sleepy. 

Yours always, 
MARGARET STORER. 


a in 


Only. 


BY C. K. S. 


\ NLY an angel, 
Whose strains low and deep, 
Gently, peacefully 
Waft me to sleep. 
Only a messenger 
Sent from His throne, 
Calling His children, 
Like prodigals home. 


Only a slumber, 
Dreamless and sweet, 
Ere the awaking 
To bliss more complete. 


Only a portal, 

That leadeth to life; 
Only cessation, 

Of breath’s angry strife, 





Love's Power. 





BY GEORGE E. DAY, 





UCQOVE is a weak and puny thing,” he said, 
And with a mocking laugh he turned away, 
Flashing defiance from his eyes of gray ; 

Tossing disdainfully his curl-crowned head. 

Few were the seasons o’er his young life sped, 
Touching it only with the sunlight’s play; 
Dreaming no ill might fall across his way. 

Love is a weak and puny thing,” he said. 


But in the after years there came a day 
When Love and he met squarely face to face, 
And Love refused the priceless gift he asked. 
All prayers were vain. Bleeding and crushed he 
lay, 
Low in the dust, and cried in deep disgrace: 
“ Love is a mighty giant when unmasked.” 















I AM not naturally robust, and four 

years in college, followed by a 
course in the divinity school, 
had very nearly used me up. So 
it was that, with a view to obtaining a 
much needed rest, I started toward the 
South in the latter part of 18—, taking 
my journey by easy stages, making stops 
as frequent and stays as long as I chose. 
At Philadelphia my mother came down 
from our country home to get a look at 
me, and, after tarrying thirty-six hours 





in the City of Brotherly Love, I left it ~ 


and started on. The next night I passed 
in the Capital, proposing to push through 
as far as Richmond on the following day. 
Change of air had made me exceedingly 
sleepy and given me a tremendous appe- 
tite, in consequence of which I arose so 
late and lingered so long at the breakfast 
table, that, although the train did not 
leave until eleven o’clock, I had not, on 
entering the B. & P. station, much more 
than a minute to spare. I stepped upon 
one of the cars-and passed slowly along 
the aisle. Every seat seemed to be occu- 
pied either by a passenger or a passen- 
ger’s belongings. At last, however, I 
caught sight, toward the further end, of 
what appeared to be a vacant place. I 
hastened forward only to be disappointed ; 
the seat was not empty, for on the cushion 
lay a glossy silk hat, the suppositious 
owner of which was stretched out on the 
seat behind, slumbering peacefully, his 
head pillowed on his grip-sack. This 
sight, together with that of an empty 
rack just above the sleeper, was a little 
too much even for my patience. I took 
up the hat and reached forward to place 
it in a less valuable location. At my 
movement the recumbent gentleman 
opened his eyes. 

‘¢I beg pardon,”’ I hastened to say, ‘‘I 
suppose you have no objection to my oc- 
cupying this place to the exclusion of 
your hat?” 

At the first sound of my voice the 
traveller shook off his drowsiness, and be- 
fore I had finished speaking he was sit- 
ting erect. 


A fost Melancholy Occasion. 


BY F. M, BICKNELL. 


‘* Halloa, Bob Edgerly !’’ he exclaimed, 
‘¢where the deuce did you drop from?” 

I should hardly have relished being 
thus unceremoniously accosted in the 
presence of certain of my friends; but 
under the circumstances | could not do 
less than pocket the dignity of the Rey. 
Robert Edgerly, and so, after just a 
second’s hesitation, 1 recognized my old 
college friend, and, grasping his out- 
stretched hand, I responded with suitable 
warmth to his hearty salutation : 

‘¢ Jemmy Taylor, how do you do?” 

In another moment he had tumbled his 
grip-sack to the floor and we were sitting 
side by side talking almost as fast asa 
pair of school-girls. That is to say, 
Jemmy was doing most of the talking, 
for, after having heard the very brief ac- 
count I had to give of my quiet life dur- 
ing the years we had been separated, he 
proceeded to spin out a narrative of his 
own multifarious adventures which would 
have filled a good-sized volume. Jem- 
my’s real name was Jeremy; it had been 
given him to please a pious grand- mother 
who had taken this means of showing her 
admiration for the celebrated Jeremy 
Taylor, and—subsequently—of filling her 
grandson with the deepest disgust. 
Whether it was wholly the outgrowth of 
this feeling, or in part the result of 
natural depravity, certain it is that as he 
grew up he did everything possible to rid 
himself of any odor of sanctity that might 
linger about his name, by showing him- 
self to be one of the most incorrigible 
scape-graces that can be conceived of. 
During his college career, at which time 
I made his acquaintance, his love of mis- 
chief was continually getting him into 
trouble. He was almost always engaged 
in playing some kind of prank, and he was 
the most ruthless practical joker I have 
ever met. After several suspensions an 
a narrow escape from being expelled, he 
had somehow managed to graduate with 
the most indifferent honors, and had been 
admitted to the law-school. But, as 


might have been expected, legal profun- — 


dities and sinuosities had little interest 
for him, and, after toying with them for 
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two months or less, his university life had 
come to a close. Since that time, it 
would be hard to say what he had done, 
or rather what he had not done. From 
the numberless experiences he related, 
without getting at the natural sequence 
of events, I gathered that he had travelled 
much and amused himself extensively. 
He had been in London, in Paris, in St. 
Petersburg, in Rome and in Egypt. He 
had frequented the gaming resorts of 
Southern Europe, Homburg, Mov: aco, 
and Baden, and-he had gambled more or 
less, ‘‘ just for the experience.’’ He had 
climbed the Alps and the Himalayas ; he 
had sailed up the Rhine, the Ganges and 
the Nile; he had done everything, pos- 
sible or otherwise, that any tourist had 
ever done or thought of doing. Nor had 
he neglected the western half of the 
globe. ‘To hear him talk one might sup- 
pose he had spent months on the plains 
and among the Rocky Mountains, years in 
Mexico and Cuba, and a life-time in 
Brazil and the South American States ; 
and, for aught he said to the contrary, he 
might have made extended tours in 
China, Central Africa, Australia and the 
Polar seas as well. 

‘*You have certainly been a great 
rover,’’ said I, when, at last, his breath 
began to give out. 

‘Yes, yes, [ have so in my time,” he 
returned ; ‘‘but that is all over now, and 
Ihave settled down—that is to say, as 
riuch as it is possible for a man of my tem- 
perament to settle.’’ 

‘* Are you in business, or what are you 
doing ?’’ I asked. 

‘Oh, Iam not in business for myself. 
I never could stand the wear and tear and 
the responsibilities of that. I am a 
drummer. Yes, I am, really,’’ he added, 
seeing my look of incredulity; ‘‘ I don’t 
carry fifty trunks or less, as do the carpet 
and boot and shoe men; that wouldn’t 
suit me at all. I travel in the interest of 
the Lake Superior Furniture Company, 
and all my samples are contained between 
the covers of a seven by nine book of 
photographs. Perhaps you think I haven’t 
chosen a very high calling. Well, it isn’t 
likely to be a permanent one, though it 
suits me very well for the present. It is 
a jolly life. I am continually on the move, 
so I have plenty of variety which I like. 


Iam always seeing new faces, and I come 
across scores of pretty girls. By the way, 
talking of pretty girls, I expect, this eve- 
ning, to take dinner with one who will 
pass in a crowd—my cousin, Miss Amy 
Houghton, of Richmond. Wouldn’t you 
like to come with me? You needn’t be 
afraid of not being welcomed—southern 
hospitality— proverbial, you know. I 
might bring along a regiment without 
notice, and be sure of a hearty reception 
for every man of it.”’ 

I did not immediately respond to Jem- 
my’s invitation; for, to tell the truth, I 
had a very particular reason for hesitating 
to accept. Although sufficiently partial 
to ladies’ society, [had the misfortune tq 
be somewhat diffident, and I feared my 
companion’s inveterate love of practical 
joking might, in some way, bring me to 
ridicule during our stay with his.cousin. 
I had been so unsophisticated as to be his 
dupe more than once during our college 
days, and I had a nervous dread of repeat- 
ing the humiliating experience. But 
when I finally hinted something of my 
fears Jemmy became virtuously indignant. 
and protested that he had not indulged 
in a practical joke for years. 

‘¢ Why, my dear boy,’’ he exclaimed, 
in some heat, ‘‘let me tell you a little 
something which ought to be as good as 
a guarantee against anything of that sort. 
To be candid with you, Bob, I was not 
wholly unselfish in asking for your com- 
pany this evening. You are a clergyman 
—-in embryo--and it struck me that you 
might be the right man in the right place.”’ 

‘¢What do you mean by that ?”’ I de- 
manded, in some mystification. 

Jemmy looked about him cautiously, 
brought his mouth a little nearer my ear, 
and; lowering his voice, said gravely : 

‘¢ You have perhaps heard of the Great 
Southern Loan and Trust Company. Well, 
Amy’s father has béen at the head of it 
for the last fifteen years, and two months 
ago there was not a man in the whole 
country more universally esteemed, re- 
spected, and confided in than C. J. 
Houghton, Esq.” 

‘« And what has happened since ?’’ I 
asked, uneasily. 

‘¢T am going to tell you,’’ continued 
my friend, almost in a whisper. ‘‘ The 
first of last month it was found that he 
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had left town very suddenly and myster- 
iously, and it was more than suspected 
that he had gone to Canada—”’ 

‘¢ You don’t mean to say,”’ I interrupt- 
ed, ‘‘ that he—’”’ 

‘¢ Hush!”’ exclaimed Jemmy, ‘‘ I don’t 
say anything. It is a subject that must 
not be dwelt upon here; but you can 
draw your own inferences.”’ 

‘¢ Well,” said I, ‘but do you think, 
under the circumstances, that your cousin 
would care to meet a stranger! ”’ 

‘‘Why, that is just the point. The 
more her mind can be distracted from her 
trouble the better it will be for her. It 
seems to me the effort she will have to 
make will do her good, and I really think 


you would do a deed of charity by coming ~ 


with me. What do you say? We are 
just getting into Fredericksburg, and if 
you say the word I will get off and tele- 
graph for her to prepare to entertain us, 
and to send a carriage to the station.”’ 

‘«¢ Well, I will go,’’ said I, reluctantly. 

A little less than two hours later we 
left the train at the last stop before Rich- 
mond, thus avoiding that species of barn 
which, even more than the average 
southern railway station, was a disgrace 
to all concerned, and which would hardly 
be tolerated as a freight shed in the 
smallest village at the North. We were 
greeted on our descent from the cars by 
‘*Mars Houghton’s culled bo’,’’ who 
smiled expansively at sight of ‘* Mars 
Jemmy,”’ with whom he seemed on the 
best of terms, and then, doubtless remem- 
bering the late domestic calamity, he 
sobered down with ludicrous haste and 
conducted us to the carriage, which was 
waiting near by. A short drive brought 
us to the hospitable mansion which was 
to shelter us for the night, and where we 
found Miss Houghton awaiting our ar- 
rival. 

I perceived at a glance that Jemmy’s 
cousin could very easily have done more 
than ‘‘pass in a crowd,” as he, with 
wholly needless modesty, had been pleased 
to express it; for, in fact, she was some- 
thing beside being merely a pretty girl. 
Perhaps she was not quite a beauty, but, 
to me, she was extremely interesting. She 
had an oval face, the chin a trifle pointed, 
perhaps, with a clear, pale complexion, 
long, dark lashes, shading great black 
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eyes, a small, straight nose, and the love- 
liest mouth in the world. To be sure it 
had a pensive droop, and the whole face 
wore rather a sad expression; but, under 
the circumstances, that might have been 
expected. 

Our dinner was a subdued, even a 
sombre meal. I had had no idea Jemmy 
could exert so much self-repression. His 
manner was really touching, and I quite 
envied him the eloquence of his looks 
and actions. It seemed to me they might 
have helped him to become famous in the 
pulpit. The forbearance with which he 
treated the serving-man when, in handing 
the soup, he spilled a little on the cloth, 
was a study of resignation to the ills of 
life, and his air.upon refusing a second 
cut of the roast conveyed a real lesson on 
the renunciation of worldly pleasures. 

But, after Miss Houghton and a super- 
annuated aunt, who was her companion 
and pensioner, had left the table, he grew 
more lively, and, I was sorry to see, had 
his wineglass refilled much oftener than 
seemed at all prudent, even for one who 
was well used to that sort of thing. As 
the result, when we returned to the 
drawing-room he was, very much to my 
grief and mortification, in a state border- 
ing on hilariousness. At first Miss Hough- 
ton did not notice, or affected to ignore, 
his condition; and as for Mrs. Wilson, 
the aunt, her senses were to much im- 
paired for her to see or hear much of 
anything, beside which she very shortly 
dr »pped off to sleep. 

‘“‘Aren’t you going to give us some 
music, Amy ?’’ exclaimed her cousin, 
during a pause in the conversation. 

Miss Houghton went to the piano, 
rather reluctantly I fancied, and, sitting 
down, struck the preliminary notes of a 
plaintive German air, which chanced to 
be one of my particular favorites. 

Jemmy listened a few moments, yawn- 
ing frequently, as if he was having much 
ado to keep himself from following the 
aunt’s example and going to sleep. 

Presently he broke in with something 
very like rudeness. 

‘¢QOh, do stop that funeral march, Amy, 
and give us something more lively. Can’t 
we have a waltz, or bit of opera bouffe ?”” 

Miss Houghton tried in vain todissimu- 
late her feelings at this boisterous request, 
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although I was too much mortified myself 
to do more than glance at her. Fora 
few moments I yearned most intensely to 
seize the graceless young man by the col- 
lar and give him a thorough shaking. 
After looking through her music Miss 
Houghton selected the ‘‘ Pirates of Pen- 
zance’’ and started to play the beautiful 
hymn which closes one of the scenes of 
that charming opera. She rendered it 
with wonderful expression, and I really 
believe the tears were starting to my eyes 
when there came a rude interruption. 

Suddenly, with acavernous yawn, Jem- 
my jumped up, exclaiming : 

‘IT can’t endure this any longer. You 
are too deathly gloomy here for anything. 
I’m going out a little while to stretch my- 
self and have a smoke.’’ 

Thereupon he left the room noisily 
slamming the door behind him. 

For some seconds I did not dare raise 
my eyes to look at Miss Houghton; but 
sat motionless, too much shocked to makea 
sound. It was she who at last broke the 
silence. 

“Mr. Edgerly, I hardly think my cous- 
in fully knew what he was saying. I hope 
you will excuse him; I am sure he did 
not mean to be so inconsiderate.”’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ I hastened to say, ‘‘as far as I 
am concerned, I can easily overlook his 
thoughtlessness ; but he should have spared 
your feelings, no matter what happened.”’ 

‘Ves, of course,’’ she returned. ‘Still I 
could readily make allowances and forgive 
any lack of—of respect to myself had 
he not chosen for his—levity a time 
which must have ill suited your—”’ 

My face must have betrayed something 
of my perplexity, for she came to a pause, 
and then went on hesitatingly without 
finishing her last sentence : 

* Taking into account the late domes- 
tic affliction—”’ 

Here she paused again, and, thinking 
to help her out, I said, in as sympathetic 
atone as I could command : 

‘* Your cousin spoke to me about it. I 
was very much grieved te hear such a—a 
report ; but perhaps it is not so bad as 
appears at first—’’ 

‘*Mr. Edgerly,’’ she interposed, in ap- 
parent bewilderment, ‘‘ will you please 
tell me what are you talking about?” 

‘‘Why,”’ I replied, in equal amazement, 


‘¢T referred to the unhappy rumor con- 
cerning your——your father, you know.” 

Miss Houghton opened her eyes. 

‘¢ What rumor about my father ?’’ she 
demanded, breathlessly. 

‘¢The—the one, you know, Jemmy 
told me,’’ I stammered, much embarrass- 
ed, ‘‘ that your father had—had—” 

‘Had what? Mr. Edgerly, you puzzle 
me exceedingly. What has Jemmy been 
telling you ?”’ 

‘¢ Well,’’ said I, ‘‘I see there must be 
a mistake somewhere ; but he gave me to 
understand that your father was supposed 
to have—pardon me—absconded.”’ 

‘¢ Absconded ! My father! Jemmy told 
you that?’ she exclaimed, flushing ; 
then, her face clearing a little, ‘* Ah, I 
think I see through it; my wretch of a 
cousin has been at another of his practi- 
cal jokes,”’ 

At the word ‘‘practical jokes’ my 
face grew crimson. Afterall Jemmy’s pro- 
testations, to betray me thus treacherous- 
ly, it was wicked. 

‘¢T wonder,’’ resumed Miss Hough- 
ton, ‘‘if he misrepresented your affairs 
to me as well as mine to you. May I ask 
if you have suffered any particular domes- 
tic—grief of late ?’’ 

‘‘No, indeed; not the smallest,’ I 
answered, wonderingly. ‘‘What did he 
say about me, I should like to know?” 

‘‘Why, in his telegram notifying me 
of your intended visit, he said that you 
lost your mother last week, and I must 
govern myself accordingly.”’ 

‘‘Lost my mother! the scamp,’’ I ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘my mother is as much alive 
and as well as it is possible for human 
being to be.”’ 

At this monient a peculiar, but not in- 
explicable sound, fellon myear. Pla ing 
my finger to my lips, as an injunction to 
strict silence, I left my chair, and tiptoe- 
ing noiselessly across the room, I qui kly 
opened the door. My suspicions were 
correct. There stood the cause of our 
misunderstandings bent fairly double 
by a convulsion of laughter. It was too 
much for human nature to bear. Sud- 
denly grasping him by the coat-collar, I 
dragged hiin over the threshold, across 
the floor, and tumbled him in a heap on 
a sofa near his cousin. 

‘¢ Now, sir,’’ I said, with a display of 
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righteous wrath, which was not all as- 
sumed, ‘‘what do you mean by such 
glaring false statements as those we have 
just discovered you to be guilty of?”’ 
For some moments the young man 
rocked to and fro, powerless to speak ; 
but a vigorous shaking from me presently 
had a salutary effect. He sobered him- 
self, and sitting up, demanded, with most 
unnatural gravity, what he was accused of. 
‘¢Firstly,”’ said I, ‘‘of representing to 
me that Miss Houghton’s father had ab- 
sconded, which is certainly not the case.”’ 
‘‘Excuse me, friend Robert, I repre- 
sented nothing of the sort. I said Mr. 
Heughton had left town some time ago, 
and had gone to Canada, it was supposed 
—and so he had gone there on a vacation 
for the benefit of his health—eh, Amy?”’ 
*€You bad boy,’’ exclaimed his cousin, 
smiling in spite of herself, ‘‘and what 


did you say to me in this telegram” 
(producing the paper)—‘‘about Mr, 
Edgerly’s having lost his mother? That 
is plain enough, I hope; and _ yet he as- 
sures me his mother is in perfect health.” 

‘‘Who said she was not in perfect 
health?’ he retorted. ‘I didn’t dispute 
that; I said he lost her—his own words 
—it was in a crowd at Wanamaker’s, the 
day they spent together in Philadelphia, 
Didn’t you tell me, Bob, that you got 
separated from her and was obliged to 
hunt nearly an hour before finding her 
again?”’ 

It was some time ere lI fully forgave 
Jemmy for his heartless jokes at my ex- 
pense; but at last I was prevailed upon 
to grant him free pardon, and now I feel 
that I have every reason to be thankful 
to him for having been instrumental in 
helping me to get his charming cousin to 
consent to become Mrs. Robert Edgerly. 
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Within your shadowy splendor 
The heaven of glory lies. 

To me dear eyes are gleaming, 

With silent half-sad seeming, 
When e’er the stars 
Behind their bars, 

In circles vast are moving. 


H stars, half-veiled at midnight 
©) In dusky summer skies, 


In childhood, half forgotten, 
There came this thought to me, 
That stars are eyes of angels 
Lost in a summer sea, 
The wheel of life is turning, 
But myriad suns still burning, 
Bring back the thought 
The child-heart wrought 
In nights of dawning wonders. 


Star-eyes, we too are sailing 
In violet seas asleep, 
Our world is sunward moving 
Through spaces vast and deep. 
We catch your silent story, 
Your music and your glory, 
When earthly prayer 
Like incense rare, 
Steals through the silence upward. 


Oh eyes that haunt me ever 
In midnight skies above, 
I think sometimes in dreaming 
You are the eyes of love. 
Of love that has no waking, 
Of faith that knows no breaking, 
Dear haunting eyes 
In slumbrous skies, 
Am I the truth divining: 


Star-souls forever silent 
You speak sometimes to me, 

Of far star-worlds you whisper 
That sail the violet sea. 

Like winds through forests stealing 
You thrill each thought and feeling. 
And this my prayer, 

Oh make more fair, 

Each day that takes me onward! 
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XXII. 






OW, girls,” said Tillie 
Twitchell, in her decided tones 
as she re-entered herroom, ‘‘ you 
can stand out on the porch 

and wave your handkerchiefs as much as 
you please. The band will play for my 
husband—his half of the band is waiting 
around the corner for the ward. And 
you'll see Squire Sneed superintending 
our fire-works.”’ 

At that moment a rocket rushed through 
the air; looking down, Mrs. Twitchell’s 
friends beheld Squire Sneed’s upturned 
face wreathed in smiles as he followed the 
rocket’s flight. 

‘It’s worth five dollars just to see 
Sneed’s face,’’ said Tom Parker, unmind- 
ful of the fact that his own was glowing 
with pride and gratification as Tillie 
Twitchell’s lady friends waved their 
handkerchiefs, and the crowd cheered, 
laughed boisterously, shook each other’s 
hands, embraced, then formed an im- 
promptu procession, and, headed by 
Twitchell’s half of the Great North 
American band, marched around in a 
circle in the open lot in front of the hotel. 


The Colonel retired when Tillie 
Twitchell ended her explanation: Tillie 
Twitchell’s friends had the porch to 
themselves, and occupied it until the last 
rocket the editor of the Genius of Liberty 
sent up exploded in the air. Then they, 
too, withdrew, and the crowd recovered 
their breath. 

Meantime Harry Stanwood was pacing 
the hall uneasily, and soliloquizing. The 
tenor of his thoughts even then proved 
the rose concealed sharp theories. 

“I’m a contemptible creature; but 
how could I help it. Any fellow in my 
fix would be tempted to do the same 
thing—but it will never, zever do to let 
Grant suspect the truth. He’d never speak 
to me again if he knew I deceived my own 
father, and Fanny—never. But if she 


had known her father would get it, and 
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my father defeated,—farewell to all my 
chances without waiting until the old 
folks could be brought ’round. And I 
dare not risk that. No fellow would. It 
was mean, awful mean, to fool my own 
father, fixing up that bogus telegram, 
making him think he was elected—but it 
brought Fanny right out. She saw how 
awful wide it was making the gulf be- 
tween us, dear girl—it worked to a charm. 
But won’t there be a jolly row here di- 
rectly. And I’ve got to keep this thing 
up until I can take a morning train to 
Shuttleton and marry Fanny. O! hang 
it—what do I care so we are married.”’ 

He lit a cigar, and endeavored, though 
without success, to compose himself. 
‘¢ Here, old fellow. This won’t do or 
you'll expose yourself. Brace up, you’ve 
got to lie like a horse trotting before you 
are through this, now you’re in for it.”’ 

‘Is that you, Grant?’’ said a voice he 
knew well. ‘*I want to speak to youa 
minute.” 

«It’s me, Mrs. Peebles,”’ said Harry, 
advancing slowly. 

‘*Oh!”’ Polly Peeble’s voice expressed 
disappointment. ‘‘ I wassure it was Grant.”’ 

‘¢Can I~—is there anything / can do 
for you? Command me. I am wholly at 
your service.”’ 

‘‘ There,”’ said Polly, sighing involun- 
tarily. ‘‘ I have not seen Grant for some 
time— it’s of no consequence at all. It will 
do in the morning if I donot see him to- 
night. If you see him down stairs you 
may ‘mention it.”’ 

As Polly Peebles turned away, Harry’s 
conscience pricked him anew. ‘‘ There 
it is! You feel like a cur now, don’t you, 
for laying a mine that will soon explode 
under that dear soul’s very feet ?”’ 

Curious, was it not, but something im- 
pelled Harry Stanwood to remain in the 
hall. Hedidn’t desire to form part of the 
disconsolate circle in his father’s rooms, 
and something, he could not explain to 
himself what it was, held him there in 
the hall. 

Meanwhile, Tillie Twitchell received 
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the congratulations of hundreds of friends, 
made re:dy excuses for her husband’s 
absence, and enjoyed to the full the joy 
attending victory. Suddenlyshe remarked 
the absence of her daughter. She wasa 
remarkable woman in more respects than 
one, but she never displayed greater 
judgment than when, after a moment’s 
reflection, she satisfied herself that Fanny 
had absented herself half or three-quarters 
of an hour from the rooms. 

Instead of asking any of her friends if 
they had seen her daughter lately, she 
sent for a servant, and interrogated her. 
The servant’s answers reassured her. 

. Yes, mam, I seen him just now. In 
the hall, mam. The Colonel—he’s in his 
own room—and they are all very glum>”’ 

‘That will do for the present,’’ said 
Tillie Twitchell. ‘* If you see my daughter 
tell her I want her—tell the other servants 
I want her,’’ and thus Tillie Twitchell 
relieved her mind for the time, as she 
said to herself so long as young Stanwood 
was about, there was no cause for uneasi- 
ness. 

But as time wore on, and Fanny was 
not to be found, and nobody was able to 
say they had spoken to her in the last 
hour, her mother’s alarm could not be 
concealed. 

Eph Twitchell felt a hand on his 
shoulder: he was rudely aroused by his 
wife shaking him. He half rose, looked 
around, and smiled when he remem- 
bered how he was pushed into bed. 

‘¢Oh! Eph! Eph! rouse yourself. This 
is worse than defeat I fear. Fanny is 
not to be found anywhere.”’ 

‘¢Fan! Why, pooh! what’s the matter 
with our Fan ?”’ 

‘¢ Matter! I’ve seen it all along, but 
you had no eyes for anything but politics. 
I’m afraid of—I don’t know what, Eph. 
Get up—wash yourself quick; do stir 
yourself.”’ 

‘Eph! what if Fanny has run away— 
eloped ?”’ 

If a cannon had exploded beside him, 
it would not have produced a more start- 
ling effect upon Eph Twitchell. He 
leaped from his bed, stared at his wife 
to assure himself he had heard aright, 
leaned forward and whispered one word. 

“© Eloped ?” 

Then he turned to the basin, laved 





his face freely, rubbed and dried himself 
quickly, and when his wife looked in his 
face again she beheld the resolute face 
she knew and loved. 

‘¢ Now—what nonsense is this, Tillie? 
—let’s get at it to once. Out with it.” 

‘¢ That’s all, Eph. She is not here. She 
was here. Now nobody knows where 
she is. And I know they’ve been to- 
gether, for I’ve seen them—but I didn’t 
want to pester you.”’ 

‘They? Who?” 

‘‘Eph Twitchell! Are you dumb, 
and deaf and blind? Why, Harry Stan- 
wood—they’ve never left off speaking 
since he picked her up that day.” 

Eph compressed his lips. ‘‘ Well, if 
that is the way of it, I’ll pretty soon show 
them both we’ve got something to say. 
about it. They can’t fly. They’ve got to 
have wagons, or horses, an’ if that’s all,— 
I guess /’4/ get a horse that'll catch up to 
them. If I am licked—”’ 

‘*You are not beaten, Eph. They’ve 
elected you—and people’s been askin’ for 
you for an hour. I told them you were 
busy.”’ 

‘Elected! Just as I expected all the 
time. I reckon I owe it to your uncle 
Silas—but ’taint no time to talk "bout 
‘lectionsand Fan gone. I’moffrightnow.” 

‘*You need not make any more talk 
than can be helped, Eph.”’ 

‘¢ Talk ! Talk! What’s the use keepin’ 
our mouths shet—won’t it be all over the 
county if they’ve gone ?”’ 

‘No. Not if you'll listen to me.”’ 

‘¢ Well—I’m ona griddle, mind, Tillie, 
to catch them.”’ 

‘Slip out the back way, and talk to 
the folks about the stable. Find out if 
any horses or wagons are missing.”’ 

‘‘Your head’s always level, Tillie.” 
Eph hadseized his hat. ‘¢1’ll dothat, fust 
thing.”’ 

‘‘Don’t make any move now without 
speaking to me, Eph.”’ 

‘«¢ | won’t—back in the time a chipmunk 
can scoot up a hickory tree.”’ 

He was gone in a flash. As his wife 
recalled the stern, set expression of his 
face, she felt somewhat reassured. She 
returned to her friends, maintaining out- 
ward composure, until the sound of voices 
in the passage-way attracted her attention. 
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To excuse herself, and enter the hall 
occupied a very few seconds. 

A strange group occupied the hall. Eph 
Twitchell was standing with his back to 
her. The light from Colonel Stanwood’s 
room fell full upon his face as he con- 
fronted the Colonel, who stood beside 
him, looking at his successful political 
antagonist with wonder. The Colonel’s 
wife stood near her husband. Harry 
Stanwood was near the door, and just be- 
side him was Polly Peebles, who looked 
from one to the other. 

‘¢ There can’t be no mistake about this 
hyur,’’ said Eph Twitchell as he held out 
apiece of paper. ‘* One of the stable 
hands found it not five minutes ago. 
That’s why I called you folks out. It’s 
your business much as mine, Colonel. 
Read the writin’ for yourself. It’s to my 
girl Fan. It saysthe horses and buggies will 
beready— Now, I want your boy here’’— 
shaking a hand threateningly at Harry— 
“to tell what he’s done with Fan an’ her 
friends. The boy says he saw em—yes— 
he sneaked back, and saw the gal’s ’na 
man drive off nigh an hour ago ’n more.’’ 

As his wife touched his arm, Eph 
turned a white face on her. His coun- 
tenance was drawn with pain and inward 
rage. 

‘Don’t tech me, Tillie—I’m not jes my- 
self. Something’s got to be said or done 
hyur mighty quick, or--’’ Eph swore a 
dreadful oath, the first oath he had ever 
uttered in his wife’s presence. 

‘- Ephraim !’’ 

Eph Twitchell turned again, and as he 
met his wife’s searching look his mood 
chanzed. 

“ I’msorry I did it, Tillie—but, my God 
—I’m flesh an’ blood, an’—”’ 

‘“‘This is not the way to go about it, 
Eph. Ask the Colonel’s son to tell you 
the truth.”’ 

“T have nothing to say—not when you 
come at me that way,”’ said Harry Stan- 
wood. His father held out the note to 
him. ‘* Oh, that don’t prove anything.”’ 

“Explain, sir!’’ said the Colonel, 
testily. 

“IT will—at the propertime. / did not 
Tin away with Mr. Twitchell’s daughter. 
And if I did—”’ 

‘“‘Harry,’’ said his mother; whereupon 
Harry bit his lip. 
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‘¢ Then who did run off with Fan if you 
didn’t ?’’ demanded Eph Twitchell. ‘If 
thatain’t your writin’, sayso. If it’sanother 
man’s writin’, sayso. An’ be quick young 
man or you’ll mebbe wish you had some 
day. Where’s that other feller I’ve seen 
round hyur?”’ 

At that moment Edith May appeared 
at the door. The voices had attracted her. 

‘«Yes,’’ said Tillie Twitchell, stepping 
to her husband’s side. ‘‘I would like 
young Mr. Stanwood to answer that ques- 
tion. Where is the young. man you call 
Chiswell ? ”’ 

Edith May stared wildly from one to 
the other. She was extending a hand to 
Polly Peebles, when that lady put her hand 
up, and said in a voice choked with 
emotion. 

‘¢ Don’t—don’t speak, Harry. I shall 
die with mortification. Grant! my 
young brother Grant, to do such an awful 
thing as to elope with Miss Twitchell.”’ 

She clutched at the wall feebly ; Eph 
Twitchell’s hand caught her firmly, but 
ere any one there could put out a hand 
to prevent it, Edith May quietly sank in 
a heap in the doorway. 


XXIII. 
BIRDS OF A FEATHER, 

‘¢ A delightful situation, truly ! ’’ Grant 
Chiswell said to himself as he rose pet- 
tishly and flung the morning paper on a 
table. In all probability this will get in 
the papers—if it does, I’ll never speak to 
Harry again. I will be the talk of the 
town, like as not, in any case.’’ Here he 
rang the bell. ‘If anybody had told 
me I would have figured in an affair of 
this sort yesterday morning, I’d have 
called him a fool. Serves me right, how- 
ever. Everybody needs a lesson—l’ve 
never received one till now. It is short 
but forcible. Never lend yourself to any- 
thing for anybody whatsoever. That 
sounds wondrous wise.”’ 

Here a servant entered. 

‘¢ Take this to number 22, and bring 
me an answer.”’ As the servant took the 
note, Grant Chiswell smiled grimly. ‘If 
they did not sleep better than I did, they 
are wide awake by this time. I wish it 
was over. What in the name of the seven 
wonders keeps Harry! It would serve 
him right should his plans miscarry. Upon 
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my soul, I’d laugh if they did. He ought 
to have been here on the six o’clock train. 
If it were me, I’d been married before 
this.’”’ 

He lifted the paper, tried to read, and 
failing, tossed it from him just as the 
servant returned with an answer to his 
note. 

‘*We are comfortable, and many, 
many thanks. We'll be in the ladies’ 
parlor in “ 





Grant Chiswell crushed the note and 
flung it into the fire. ‘‘ Comfortable! 
That’s more than I can say. As for the 
thanks, a million could not repay me for 
one moment of such uneasiness as I have 
experienced. But I must confess Llike 
the spirit these girls display—and Fanny 
is a —well, Fanny’s a trump. Worth a 
dozen of the man she is marrying.”’ 

The servant entered again, bearing a 
telegram. Ashe was retiring, Grant said: 
‘*Here! Hello! What does this mean? 
This ought to have been delivered two 
hours ago. Why—yes! it’s dated ten last 
night.” 

‘« Just came, sah; boy just fotched it 
sah: bring it up, sah, soon as it come, 
sah.”’ 

“‘T’ll look 
angrily. 

‘« Tole you de truth, sah; just arrived, 
sah.’’ And the servant retired bowing, 
while Grant glanced over the despatch : 


‘¢On the road for Shuttleton before you 
read this. Plan worked beautifully. No 
end of a row. You were spotted instanter. 
Polly almost paralyzed. Edith May 
fainted on the spot.”’ 

Grant Chiswell sank into a chair over- 
whelmed. ‘‘ Edith! What if she tg 

A stern voice in the passage attracted 
his attention. 

‘* There !—I’ll find the door. You 
need notannounce me.’”’ Thenext moment 
Col. Stanwood stood before him. Before 
Grant Chiswell could rise, the Colonel 
said sternly : 

«¢ What have you done with Harry ?”’ 

‘¢ Harry! I——” 

‘¢ Don’t repeat my words, Grant Chis- 
well. What have you done with my son, 
sir?’’ The Colonel’s eyes flashed fire. 

‘¢T have not seen Harry, Colonel. If 
you will be calm—’”’ 


into this,’’ said Grant, 
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‘*Catm! Cadm, sir, under such pro- 
vocation as I have. In one word, where 
is Harry. He is in this house. Doubtless 
you have concealed him in this room.” 

‘¢One word—one moment, Colonel, 
Allow me e 

‘*No sir! Not a word—not a second 
of time. I will make zo allowances in-the 
circumstances which are wholly unjustifi- 
able. Where is my son, sir ?” 

‘¢ Colonel, you are forgetting yourself.” 

‘* Forgetting myself—forgetting—why 
—why i 

«¢ At heart you forget what is due me.” 

‘<It is you who forget what is due me, 
sir. What is due a father, sir. Don't 
attempt to brazen it out with me, Chiswell. 
Don’t deceive* yourself by thinking you 
can carry this out with a high hand, 
Where is Harry—where ts he ?”’ 

‘¢So long as you adopt that tone, I de- 
cline to answer. I have nothing, posi- 
tively nothing to say.”’ 

The Colonel glared at him. 

‘¢T would not have believed it if an 
angel from heaven had told me you would 
answer me in that way. Your tone justi- 
fies the opinion that Harry has been led 
by your counsel. It is plain now. You 








planned this—you advised my son—par- : 


ticipated in an act fraught with evil and 
misery to all concerned.”’ 

‘¢Stop, Colonel!’’ Chiswell’s voice 
sounded harsh. ‘‘ When you have recov- 
ered your senses so far as to remember 
what is due a gentleman, I will talk to 
you. Inthe meantime, there is the door.” 

‘¢T shall not move a step until you tell 
me where he is. Will you swear he is 
not concealed in this room?’”’ 

‘«¢T will swear that if you do not leave 
this room peaceably, I will have you 
ejected.”’ 

The Colonel advanced and looked long 
and earnestly in Grant Chiswell’s angry 
eyes. 

‘¢ Are they married?” 

‘¢T will not answer until you composé 
yourself—until you are quite composed.” 

‘«¢ Until Iam guite composed, Chiswell. 
Then you will tell me—” 


««That you owe mean apology,Colonel.” 


‘¢T am to thank you for ruining my 
son’s prospects,—is that it ?”’ 
‘¢ You are mistaken.”’ 
‘¢ Pray go on.” 
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‘‘] was not consulted in this matter. 
Harry confided his affairs to me. I was 
under an obligation to him, as all the 
world knows. In his impulsive way, he 
thrust me into this position. Before I 
could expostulate, he thrust me into a 
false position—there was nothing left me 
but to discharge my obligation to him, 
which I have done.”’ 

‘‘An extraordinary statement coming 
from a young man of your reputation—a 
model of propriety. Am Ito understand 
that Harry has not relieved you of your 
charge ?”’ 

‘‘T have not seen him since we parted 
yesterday evening. ‘‘ There is a despatch 
which—”’ 

The Colonel waved it aside loftily as he 
said, with fine'scorn bestowing a search- 
ing glance upon Chiswell. ‘‘ Then, sir, 
Ishall see that he does not relieve you of 
your charge. And a word of advice to 
you, Chiswell. if you are an honorable 
young man—’”’ 

“Well, sir?’’ interrupted Grant, 
fiercely. 

“You will marry the young lady 
yourself”? 

Now another voice was heard outside. 

“Tl find him, never fear. Now you 
clear out—and take that for spending 
money!’’ ‘The door was thrown open 
violently, and Eph Twitchell entered. 
His manner was so threatening that Grant 
Chiswell involuntarily recoiled, but he 
immediately endeavored to recover the 
lost ground, when Eph burst out with— 

“You villain! You rascal! You— 
a 

‘‘Hold on now. Stop Mr. Twitchell. 
Control yourself. Keep cool now,”’’ said 
Chiswell, angrily. 

“Cool! Yes, I'll keep cool, and I 
teckon you’ll be cooler by the time I’m 
through with you.” 

“Mr. Twitchell, if you will listen to 
me one moment—’”’ 

“Where is my daughter? Where’s 
Fan? Yes or no. You can answer jest 
a you please, an’ take the consequences 
as I'll measure them by your answer. You 
wont deny you’re the villain that’s robbed 
me of my daughter ?”’ 

“ Twill refer you to Colonel Stanwood,’’ 
Grant Chiswell replied, waving a hand 
toward the Colonel unconcernedly. Or to 
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his son, who will soon be here, and whom 
I am expecting every moment.”’ 

‘¢ Didn’t you elope with my daughter ?”’ 
Eph demanded. 

‘¢ She will not say I did.” 

‘«Isn’t Fan hyur? What do you mean 
by the Colonel’s son? If Ae don’t say you 
eloped with her, seein’ as you ave hyur 
now, he’s a durn sight meaner ’n a mon- 
grel puppy.” 

‘¢ YTave a care, Mr. Twitchell,’’ said the 
Colonel, ‘‘ you are speaking of my son. 
He bears my name, sir.”’ 

‘¢] don’t care if he bore a thousand 
names, ’n every name was a major gen. 
eral’s. Not that!’ Eph snapped his 
thumb and finger. <A feliow that'll do 
what he has done, is a contemptible, 
no account, cur. Wus’n a sheep-dog. 
I’ve said it, an’ I'll say it again!” 

Eph Twitchell faced the Colonel defi- 
antly. Grant Chiswell, now thorou;hly 
alarmed, interposed. 

‘‘What folly between old friends. 
Gentlemen—gentlemen, this is simply dis- 
graceful.”’ 

‘¢ Disgraceful! You dare tell me I’m 
actin’ disgraceful young man !”’ retorted 
Eph whirling about. Grant at that junc- 
ture hastily placed the table between them. 
‘‘Hear him Colonel! Tellin’ us we're 
disgraceful. I wouldn’t give the meanest 
freckle-faced brat in Raccoon poor-house 
for a hull bilin’ of fellows like that.” 


What response was on Grant Chiswell’s 
tongue was as well checked, for at that 
instant Polly Peebles stood in the open 
door, which she softly closed after her. 

‘‘Polly!’’ exclaimed Grant. Polly 
held up her hands, and sank into a chair 
overcome with grief. 

‘« Polly ! ’’ exclaimed her brother, tes- 
tily, ‘‘whatever anybody else may do, 
don’t you make a fool of yourself.’’ 

‘QO! Grant,’’ Polly moaned, ‘‘ who 
would have thought it of you!”’ 

‘¢Q! he’s a model, he is,’’ said Eph. 

‘¢Polly, where is my—how did you 
leave Edith ?”’ 

‘¢O! how can you ask me. If she is 
not your wife, you will make Miss Twitchell 
your wife—I know you will.” 

‘Have you all lost your senses? I 
demand an answer instantly. Where is 
Edith?” 
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‘¢Poor Edith. Such atime as I had. 
I could scarcely prevail upon her to come 
with me. If it had not been for the Col- 
onel and Mrs. Stanwood—”’ 

‘« Where is Edith, Polly?’”’ 

‘¢In the parlor. She would not come 
up, and I think she was wise.” 

Another form darkened the door, and 
Mrs. Twitchell stood beside her husband. 

‘‘Where is— Fanny?” said Mrs. 
Twitchell in her clearest tone. 

‘«That is what 1 am waitin’ to hear 
from this polite young gentleman that’s 
keepin’ me waitin’. He says we’d ought 
to cool off, then he’ll let out all he knows. 
He’s like a six months’ old colt in a field 
with a bull. If he don’t look out the bull 
may flatten him agin a fence.” : 

‘¢ The Colonel changed his position at 
that instant, and Eph Twitchell and his 
wife beheld Mrs. Stanwood, who crossed 
the room with perfect composure, and 
addressing her husband said in a tone 
loud enough to be heard by all in the 
room. 

‘“‘IT thought Algernon that Harry and 
that-_that other person was here. 

‘« Tf you mean my daughter Fanny, Mrs. 
Stanwood,’’ said Mrs. Twitchell, ‘ call 

er by her proper name in my presence.’’ 

‘«Gentlemen,’’ said Grant Chiswell, 
‘‘T implore you not to say a word more, 
or to permit your wives to descend to 
personalities.”’ 

Whereupon they all exclaimed simul- 
taneously. Mrs. Twitchell said: ‘‘ We 
do not need your advice, sir,’’ Mrs. Stan- 
wood exclaimed. ‘‘ This is too much, 
Grant ;’’ the Colonel frowned as he said: 
‘« This is cool from you, Chiswell,’’ while 
Eph Twitchell muttered, ‘‘ nobody asked 
you to meddle.” 

‘«Then you may all go to Halifax!” 
Grant retorted hotly as he left the room, 
while poor Polly Peebles elevated her 


hands and moaned, ‘‘ O Grant! ’’ Grant 


thrust his head in the door again to say: 
‘«Go to the clerk, to the landlord, and 
either or both will explain what I have no 
patience to tell you now. Better still, 
here is Harry and Fanny to speak for 
themselves’’—he thrust them into the 
room, closed the door on them with a 
bang, and walked away. 

Mrs. Twitchell seized her daughter 
immediately: the Colonel and his wife 





grasped Harry. There were simultaneous 
expressions of anger and reproaches, 
‘¢ How could you, Harry!” ‘* You are 
an ungrateful son, Harry!’ ‘ You un. 
grateful child, Fanny!’’ ‘A mighty 
mean trick you’ve served us, gal!” 

Harry was the first to rebel. 

‘<Q come, now. It is not such a ter- 
rible thing as to cry over mother. Iam 
not ashamed of my wife. It was mean 
putting Grant in a false light. But what 
havelI, or what has she done that either 
of us need be ashamed of ?”’ 

‘¢ Do you say Chiswell did not arrange 
it?’’ his father asked. 

‘‘Grant! Why he had no more to do 
with it than you have. I planned itall 
myself. The three girls came and lodged 
in one room, where I found them this 
morning when I took Fanny tothe preacher 
who married us. There’s the certificate. 

It was Mrs. Twitchell’s hand that 
grasped the hand that held the marriage 
certificate. She read it very deliberately, 
then handed it to Eph, and whispered to 
him: 

‘*It’s an inspiration, Tillie—just like 
you,’’ said Eph. He read the certificate 
slow.;, passed it to Mrs. Stanwood, then 
touching the Colonel’s arm walked toa 
window, whither the Colonel followed 
him, and there they engaged ina conver- 
sation in low tones. Meantime, Mrs. 
Twitchell, taking her daughter’s arm, ap- 
proached Mrs. Stanwood, and soon, the 
newly married couple never knew how it 
happened, they were whispering to each 
other, while their mothers conferred to- 
gether in tones as friendly as though they 
had known each other many years. Such 
was the posture of affairswhen Grant Chis- 
well accompanied by Edith May returned 
to his room, and speaking in an ordinary 
tone said : 

‘‘Permit me to introduce my wife. 
Edith was prevailed upon to marry me 
six weeks ago.”’ 

‘Married to Edith—and I not know 
it,” said Polly Peebles, reproachfully with 
a handkerchief to her eyes. 

‘«That is the only thing either of us 
will ever have cause to regret, dear old 
Polly,’”’ said her brother as he kissed her 
affectionately. ‘But all things considered, 
you will pardon us freely, Polly, for it 
was necessary for me to marry to secure 
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my fair share of my eccentric uncle’s 
property—otherwise it would have been 
swallowed up in a misdirected charity— 
and it was equally necessary for Edith to 
keep the marriage a secret until the pro- 
visions of her aunt’s will were known. 
So, while I may not possess a model of 
propriety hereafter, I have nothing to be 
ashamed of.’’ 

The Colonel and Eph turned at this 
and approached Chiswell, who extended 
a hand to each frankly as he said : 

‘‘Don’t speak. Upon my word, I be- 
lieve it is experiences such as we have had 
that gives a spice to life. We ali under- 
stand each other now, and I mean to make 
the most of the present. Instead of look- 
ing back, let us all agree to look ahead.” 

‘‘That’s a ruther coolin’ an’ soothin’ 
sort a’ speech, Colonel,” said Eph witha 
very serious face. 

‘‘Yes, and I must say, now that they 
are married, that Iadmire my son’s taste, 
Twitchell, just as your wife admires her 
daughter’s.”’ 

There was a ripple of laughter, in 
which even Polly Peebles joined. Grant’s 
explanation was entirely satisfactory. 


‘¢Of course,”’ said Tillie Twitchell, 
‘*people need not know any more than 
we choose to tell them. Let them think 
as much as they like—as long as we are 
satisfied it does not concern any one but 
ourselves.”’ 

‘¢ That is soothin’, too,’’ said Eph with 
a curious twinkle in hiseyes. He pushed 
a hand through his hair, and looked 
meaningly at the Colonel. 

‘*What do you mean, Eph? Sayit at 
once—I know you want to say something,”’ 
said his wife. 

‘« Well, I was jest comparin’ notes 
with the Colonel, an’ we thought we’d 
about struck the root of this matter. I 
think, bein’ as we’re all satisfied, ’n no- 
body wants to put things back where they 
were six weeks or a month ago, it’ud be 
sort a soothin’ like for the young folks to 
know tbat I ran away with mywife. I was 
tellin’ the Colonel, an’ he jerked his fin- 
ger over his shoulder there at the window 
awhile ago, laughed, and said it was a 
blamed good joke all ’round—that he’d 
run away with Ais wife. Like father like 
son—like mother like daughter. Ha, ha, 
Colonel !—we are all birds of a feather ! ”’ 


A Lignt far Out at Sea. 


SHERE shines a light for you and me 
*On a lone isle amid life’s sea— 

The lighthouse of our hope and love. 

It twinkles like the stars above. 

If, when the storm is raging high, 

And dark and gloomy is the sky, 

Look to that beacon, pure and bright, 

Spread out your sails, steer for the light! 


Though the waters be e’er so deep, 

And round our bark its billows sweep, 

O heart! take courage and be brave! 

For o’er its topmost mountain wave 

There gleams a light, our course to trace 
. Across the wild and dreary waste. 


When we at last have reached that isle 
«That beautiful, beautiful islke— 

The lighthouse with its golden dove; 
The haven of our hope and love. 
When our frail bark lies on the shore, 
And all the stormy past is o’er ; 

How sweet that Heav’n for you and me 
Shines from the light far out at sea! 


CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY. 
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BY EMMA J. GRAY. 





CHAPTER V. 


HERE was to be 

an informal 
gathering of a few 
friends in the 
evening, and the 
girls being anxious 
to practice a du- 
ett went for this 
purpose into the 







parlor directly after 
the rising bell. 
‘‘[— think nothing 


wins people more posi- 
tively than music,’’ said 
Nettie, and though these 


or a | 








(G friends of Aunt Jane’s 
IN 
SS are as yet to us un- 
ac i known, we will be sure 


to reach some of them 
Vy through the medium of 
(Pid "Chopin and Schubert ; 
and, Beth, your Scotch 

songs must do the rest.”’ 

With this the subject was dismissed, 
and they diligently practised until the 
summons from the dining-room caused 
them to realize that the unwonted exer- 
cise had given rare appetite. 

Aunt Jane’s greeting as they entered 
was both pretty and sweet; her words 
were: ‘‘I forgot to listen to the birds 
this morning while hearing your voices, 
and I am willing to bear the title of 
soothsayer, and prophesy that more than 
one heart 


‘ Will lay his burden down, 
And bear a song away,” 


fm 
% 


as they leave to-night. 

‘‘By the way, what was that sweet, 
sad, beautiful thing called that the break- 
fast-bell interrupted ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh!’’ exclaimed Beth, ‘‘ that ,was 
Schubert’s Adieu, and Nettie, I am sure, 
has caught the composer’s idea with every 
note.”’ 

‘¢ What can you tell me about Schu- 
bert, Nettie?’’ asked Aunt Jane. 

‘« Not very much beyond that his Chris- 
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tian name was Franz; that he was bornin 
Vienna, in 1807, and died when but 
twenty-five years of age. He composed 
a great many operas, symphonies, sona- 
tas, besides numberless songs-and ballads, 
showing masterly construction, and yet 
simple and expressive melody. Like 
many other noted people, he went to his 
grave unconscious of the honor and ap- 
preciation that was to be given later; for 
during his life his heart was heavy in the 
knowledge that he was so little appreci- 
ated. Possibly,-that is one reason that 
some of his music seems filled with sor- 
row, bearing a refrain which almost tells 
of tears.”’ 

‘<Are we to hear from any other com- 
poser to-night ?’’ asked Aunt Jane. 

‘¢ Yes, indeed !”’ was the reply, ‘‘ from 
the great Polish pianist and composer, 
Frederic Chopin.”’ 

‘¢ Now, Beth, it is yourturn. What in- 
formation have you to give regarding 
him ?” 

‘‘T can only tell you the name of his 
birthplace, Aunt Jane. It seems so odd, 
and so long I have never been able to 
forget it. He was born near Warsaw, at 
a place called Zela-zowa-wola But Net- 
tie will help us out with the rest.’’ 

“IT will try,’’ said Nettie. ‘‘ The 
time of his birth was in 1810, and he 
died at Paris in October, 1849. At his 
desire, he was buried beside Bellini, in 
the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. He 
studied music in Warsaw, under Profes- 
sor Joseph Elsner. After the revolution 
of 1830, he lived permanently in Paris, 
and though his health was very delicate 
he was much admired, both profession- 
ally and in society. 

His style is very chaste and elegant, 
though, at times, -both restless and 
dreamy. His music is rather difficult, 
though I think few hear it without ad- 
miration. He has composed polonaises, 
preludes, concertos, nocturns, sonatas, 
and even mazurkas, and waltzes.’’ 

‘«But, Aunt Jane, it is nine o’clock; 
what about our housekeeping lesson?” 


‘ 


«¢ We willcommence at once, my dears} 
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for 1 know you will want to be relieved 
early to day.”’ 

‘‘Our refreshments for this evening 
will be of a very simple character—cake, 
ice-cream, coffee. 

‘‘As we have so good a caterer, only 
three miles distant, I will not expect you 
to make the ice-cream; but as for the 
cake and coffee, 1 am sure my friends 
will enjoy them twofold more made by 
Beths’ and Nettie’s hands. So prepare 
for the kitchen, dearies; the fire and 
everything is as nearly ready as my faith- 
ful Betty is able to have them.”’ 

‘The first thing to undertake will be 
orange cake, and it will save time for 
you girls to assist each other. So, Nettie, 
while Beth is creaming the butter and 
sugar, you can be separating the whites 
from the yolks of the eggs, and whip 
them each to a stiff froth. When that is 
done, you can leave Nettie to complete 
the cake, while you butter the layer tins 
and prepare the filling. As the oven is 
hot, when the filling is ready it can be 
placed between the layers; then having 
put a little powdered sugar over the top, 
your cake is done. Please use the follow- 
ing recipe: One cup of butter, one cup 
of milk, two cups of sugar, three cups of 
flour and four eggs; a little of the grated 
orange peel and a teaspoonful of Royal 
Baking Powder, which always remember 
to stir into the flour before adding other 
ingredients. Bake in as many layers as 
you will have material. Be careful not 
to fill the pans too full, or the heat from 
the oven will cause them to overflow. 
For the filling, grate the skin and squeeze 
the juice of one orange. Beat the white 
of one egg to astiff froth, mix this with 
the orange juice and stir in enough pow- 
dered sugar to make the same consistency 
as was the batter of the cake. Put a 
liberal quantity of filling between each 
layer. I have never yet known this re- 
cipe to fail, and I think it wise to use 
tried recipes when you expect company. 
This now being finished, and looking 
sufficiently tempting for approval, the 
girls at once commenced what Aunt Jane 
called ‘excellent ice cream cake.’ They 
used one-half cup of butter, one cup of 
Sugar, one and one-half cups of flour, the 
whites of three eggs and one-half cup 
of milk. To this, in the flour, was put a 
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tablespoonful of Royal Baking Powder 
and a half teaspoonful of vanilla extract. 
It was baked in a low, square tin. When 
cool, Beth made the icing by using the 
beaten yolks of the eggs and powdered 
sugar, flavoring this also with vanilla. 

‘‘Now for the sponge cake,’’ said Aunt 
Jane, ‘‘and we are through. Nettie, 
please separate the whites from the yolks 
of ten eggs. While this is being done, 
Beth can grate the rind and squeeze the 
juice of one lemon. Nettie can now take 
the yolks and put to them a pound of 
sugar, and beat well together, while 
Beth can take the whites and whip toa 
stiff froth. This done, she can add the 
grated rind and juice of the lemon. After 
all are well beaten, mix thoroughly to- 
gether and add ten ounces of sifted flour. 
Then turn into this well-buttered square 
pan and bake in our now slow oven.”’ 

‘¢ How about the coffee ?’’ asked Beth. 
‘¢] thought we were to make that, too.’’ 

‘¢ Nettie will make that while you are 
bewildering the people by one of the 
Scotch ballads, and so make them unmind- 
ful of her absence. And when the coffee 
is done, you will assist her in serving.”’ 

‘‘ Betty will have a good fire and 
plenty of boiling water, as well as freshly 
ground coffee, ready about ten o’clock. 
And Nettie will please use the following 
recipe: Put in the coffee pot two 
quarts of boiling water; mix two cups of 
the ground coffee with the whites of two 
eggs. Put this into the coffee pot with 
the broken egg shells and boil rapidly for 
eight minutes. Then add half a cup of 
cold water and place it one side to settle 
for three minutes. While the coffee is 
boiling, Nettie can whip the cream, and, 
when serving, a tablespoonful can be put 
on fhe top of each cup. Be careful to 
use the loaf sugar, putting one lump on 
each saucer, which then may be used, if 
desired. Of course our daintiest, pret- 
tiest china, and our freshly brightened 
silver will be in use this evening. For 
we each know that coffee seems a 
drink of the gods when sipped from 
dainty porcelain that would seem en- 
tirely of earth, earthy, drank from the 
plainer, heavier ware. As to the serving, 
I know that will be all elegance and 
grace, and in every way you will gladden 
the heart of your old Aunt Jane. 





The Fashions. 








fA Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 









ASHION this season is inclined to 
favor hygienic rule, and she is, as well, 
in one of her most adaptive moods. 
Novelty, comfort and _ suitability 

are far more desirable qualifications ina garment 
than high cost; in other words, “style” suggests 
a happy blending of the elegant woman, and her 
attire a beautiful unity of flesh and dress. 

Composite fashions are to be the rule in the 
feminine toilette the coming winter; a medley of 

fashions borrowed from successive French régi- 
snes, a political panorama quite as much as an 

_ exposition of dress, Butit must not be supposed 

that the severe style worn by our grandmothers 
form independent elements in this chaos. In- 
stead they are commingled and fused until almost 
lost in one another. The new short bodices are 
really only the long one artificially shortened by 
means of a wide belt or sash. In this manner 
the Directoire, Empire and Restoration styles are 
toned down and remodelled to avoid ungraceful 
features. The problem is to imitate these styles 
without servilely copying them; and no doubt 
our modistes will succeed in solving it, for the 

resent generation, if lacking in invention, has a 

Jboundless faculty of adaptation. 

The new shades adopted by a syndicate of 
‘Paris manufacturers for the goods for winter 
drade are: 

Emeraude—A deep, rich emerald green. 

Scarabee—A dark yellowish green. 

Cuoroncou—A shade lighter than scarabee, 

Peupliere—A shade lighter still, 

Nil—A light watery green. 

Coquelicot—A rich blood red. 

Boulanger—A brighter shade of red. 

Bouton d’Or—A golden yellow. 

Mais—Straw color, 

Volcan—A reddish terra-cotta, 





Alezan—A dark reddish brown. 

Pactole—A light golden brown. 

Oxide—A dark slate. 

Lionceau—A dark fawn. 

Heron—A grayish drab. 

Luciole—A gendarme blue. 

These are made up in plain fabrics, and in 
various combinations in woolen fabrics, as wellas 
silks and velvets. 

Persian designs are a marked feature of the 
new woolens for autumn and winter wear, ap- 
pearing not only in borders, but in small set pat- 
terns all over the fabric. Camel’s-hair cheviots 
with cloth effects are stylish new materials; 
these are bordered in cloth colors of contrasting 
shades. Ribbon stripes, two or three inches 
wide, of silk reps in blocks of two or three col- 
ors are woven in fine twilled wools at intervals 
throughout a few yards of the fabric; these area 
decided novelty and are to be combined with 
plain wooler material. Metallic stripes and bor- 
ders are also shown; these have a few threads of 
copper, silver or gold woven in them. Gimp 
borders woven in colors to imitate passementerie 
are novel, while others have feather borders 
woven in silk that look like curled ostrich feath- 
ers stripped from their stems. 

Gold and silver will retain their popularity as 
trimmings, while colors are introduced into the 
cashmere or Parisian galloons used to trim black 
gowns. These have a great deal of gold in 
them, the ground being entirely covered as if in- 
crusted, giving a very rich effect, In some che- 
neille and colored beads are also introduced. 

Black silks, plain damassé, and matelassé with 
figures woven in reps or moiré stripes are largely 
imported. Slender outline designs of arabesques 
and twining vines are in satin all over a repped 
or armure ground, These figured silks are used 
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for the Directoire gowns, with plain velvet for 
the revers, the insertions in the skirt along the 
sides, or the border. 

Persian silks in cashmere colors are not merely 
the usual large palm-leaf designs, but are many 
quaint curves and small figures, making a thick 
yet soft fabric, alike on both sides, while others 
have flowers brocaded on blocks and disks of 
the rich cashmere blues, India red and dull 
green. Persian stripes on royal silks will be 
much used for combinations with plain silks and 
with fine woolen stuffs, while among the novel- 
ties are silks with the close all-over Persian 
figures ina splendid medley of colors, finished 
along one selvedge with a border of Astrakhan in 
shaggy silks, to be used for the trimming of the 
skirt of the gown or of the wrap. 


Damask silks of several shades of one color 
are shown in the new coin designs, representing 
agreat number of coins thrown together, lap- 
ping and overlapping each other, all of old-silver 
shades, or of golden brown, of gobelin blue, or 
dull red, and also in mixed black and white, the 
last being most effective for combining with 
plain black royal, armure or peau de soie, An- 
other cameo design of varied weaving for very 
thick damask for trains of evening gowns repre- 
sents the moon among the clouds, doné all in 
silver grey, in moonlight tints, Veronese red, 
Sévres, pale Nile green, and in ivory white. 

A new feature is the introduction of colored 
brocaded figures on black undressed silk of the 
soft quality called peau de Suéde. Shaded 
leaves of terra-cotta and other dull reds, of 
silver grey, or of willow green, are strewn on 
the black surface, and there are also brocaded 
stripes like ribbons with straight edges of these 
colors. 

Many of these silks recall the stately gowns 
worn by our grandmothers, and those who in- 
herit such heirlooms can have them re-made into 
stylish and fashionable gowns, combined with 
other material if the patterns are too small for 
the present fashion. 

The tweed costumes, some of them rough in 
texture, vie in popularity with the serge ones; 
and they are to be seen in every light shade of 
fawn, grey and brown. Small broken checks 
and softened stripes are more general than plain 
fabrics. Many of the serge and tweed costumes 
have the skirt in wide plaits, with the draped 
back, habit bodices, which are usually reserved 
for house wear, and outer jackets, short at the 
back, just resting on the fulness of the skirt, cut 


into the figure, but open in front to show a tight- 
fitting pointed waistcoat, either of rough, fancy- 
patterned light flannel, such as men often wear 
for hunting, or of washing cotton material. This 
style is smart and becoming to a good figure, 
The jacket has the turned-over collarand revers 
like a man’s coat, and the linen collar rises high, 
stiff and straight above it. The linen collars and 
cuffs often correspond with the handkerchief or 
the tie, and are the only bits of color about the 
costume. 

For a serge costume, the following isa style 
that a fashionable tailor.has decreed shall be 
popular, and which has become so. The back 
of the skirt is long and slightly draped, but the 
front is lifted about a quarter of a yard, or a little 
more, to show a petticoat of deep red, elabo- 
rately braided with black. The front widths of 
the skirt are elaborately braided in black in the 
same design, but only reach to the sides. The 
waistcoat is of red, braided with black, and the 
blue serge bodice fastens across at the waist, with 
two handsome antique buttons; the serge sleeves 
are cut up toa little distance, and turned back to 
show the braided red cuff. This style will prob- 
ably last throughout the winter, so that busy fin- 
gers might set to work to braid the costume. 
The cap that is intended to be worn with this 
costume is of blue serge, somewhat in the form 
of a Glengarry cap, but with side flaps drawn to 
the front and tied over the peak with a bow of 
deep red ribbon. 


Flannel shirts are now cut with a turned-over 
collar and revers, like a coat, to show a straight 
collar and habit shirt of cream or pale colored 
flannel. No linen collar is worn, but the flannel 
substitute is cut high just in the same way, with 
the habit shirt attached to it. Several can be 
made to wear with the same shirt, such as pale 
pink, blue or striped flannel. A shirt cut like 
this looks newer and smarter than one closed up 
to the throat. A tan leather belt and old silver 
buckle are usually worn with it. Leather bands 
are coming into fashion again, and slowly super- 
seding the silk ones. 

Among the latest pretty fashions in Paris is 
that of scarlet and other bright dark shades of 
bodices worn with dark skirts. 

The waists are mostly made with narrow tucks 
simulating a yoke, sleeves tucked to a depth of 
three or four inches top and bottom, and full in 
the centre. Pretty silver buckles are worn with 
belt at the waist. 

The sleeves of dresses are made in a variety 
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of ways; those of redingotes and walking 
costumes are plain; but if the costume is made 
in some other style, the sleeve is arranged in one 
or more puffs at the shoulder, the remainder fit- 
ting closely to the arm, like the old leg-of-mut- 
ton sleeve, or else there is one long bouillonné, 
terminating in a deep wristband. 


Very few dresses are sent home unaccompa- 
nied by a collarette and jabot of lace, crépe de 
Chine, surah, or fine soft muslin, very finely 
plaited and arranged to form a coquillé down 
the front of the gown. 

I will now describe a dress which comes froma 
very good couturiére, to give you an exact no- 
tion of the style in favor for a useful walking 
costume. It is of bluish-grey French cashmere. 
The underskirt, quite plain and round, is flat in 
front and gathered at the back. It is put on to 
a round waistband; a very small cushion filled 
with horse-hair is sewn on inside, close to the 
band at the back, and under this there are three 
half-circles of fine steel, covered with glove-skin, 
put on at intervals of about three inches, just to 
uphold the tournure. The upper part of the 
dress is a sort of a polonaise. At the hack, 
bodice and skirt are all of one piece, looped up 
and fully plaited at the waist. In front the 
bodice is finely plaited in the middle, in the 
shape of a chemisette ; the sides are plaited; the 
left side is crossed over the right, with a trim- 
ming of open-work passementerie matched to 
the cashmere, with a small quantity of gold to 
brighten it up. This passementerie is finished 
on one side just below the chest, and on the op- 
posite side it comes down to the waist. There 
are no buttons visible, The bodice is fastened 
with hooks and eyes under the passementerie 
trimming. It is finished with a band covered 
with passementerie, and the wristbands are 
trimmed to match, Hat of velvet of the same 
shade as gown, trimmed with feathers, complete 
a stylish and at the same time simple costume. 

For a young lady I have taken note of a dress 
of coquelicot camel’s hair. The skirt is made 
like that of the preceding costume, but trimmed 
round the foot with a narrow fluting. The tunic 
is trimmed with black satin edged faille ribbon. 
It forms a sort of square panel at the back, and 
is draped into a puff in the upper part. At the 
back it forms two pointed shawl lapels, also 
edged with black ribbons. The bodice opens 
over a peaked plastron of finely-plaited red 
surah, framed round with black ribbon, one 
strip of which comes down across to the waist, 





and is finished into loops and ends falling over 
the skirt. The bodice has a black silk collar 
and bow at the side. The sleeves are finely 
plaited from shoulder to elbow, where they form 
a full puff; wristbands of black silk and bows of 
black ribbon. 


Flowers, which have been universally worn, 
are now to give place to ribbons and feathers, 
The new ribbons have straight edges, either 
corded or with satin lines. They are striped, 
and the stripes are rendered more prominent by 
the different kinds of weaving of which they are 
composed. Great cleverness on the designer’s 
part is shown in these intricacies of weaving, 
There may be four stripes in a single ribbon— 
the first showing the fine rib of gros-grain, the 
second the coarser Ottoman rib, the third the 
smooth stripe of twilled peau de soie, and lastly 
the raised stripe of heavy faille. The arrange- 
ment of stripes shows infinite variety ; they may 
be of different widths in one ribbon, or there 
may be only one stripe down the centre, Em- 
pire and Directoire ribbons, with brocaded 
stripes of gold flowers wrought in silks and tin- 
sel, are novel. 

The hats that will be worn during the autumn 
have mostly low crowns. Black velvet ribbon 
bows and ostrich feathers are laid flat on their 
brims. A large bow is fastened on the top of 
the crown, the loops leaning towards the front; 
wings, and birds, and, indeed, all trimmings are 
arranged so as to lean forward from the back 
towards the front. Black birds are on many of 
the felt hats. Loops of feathers are made to 
look like ribbons, and they are called feather 
ribbons. Two hats made in Paris will best ex- 
plain the newest styles. A low-crowned auredle 
hat in felt, the brim lined with black velvet; 
beneath the brim a fan plaiting of black lace, in 
which perch two small black birds, with head 
downwards. The loops in front of the crown 
are of green ribbon, shaded in stripes, and they 
hold' the long plumage of a black bird. The 
second hat is of Suéde felt; the plaited brim is 
turned up against the crown, the plaits held in 
place with small gold pins. The low crown is 
covered with short ostrich tips of dark Suéde 
and brown, and there is a square bow in front 
made of brown striped ribbon. 

The Directoire bonnet is fashionable. Thisis 
sometimes exchanged for the low crowned ca- 
pote, trimmed with ostrich tips. A pretty design 
for a bonnet to wear with a cloth gown has @ 
wide double-looped Alsatian bow made of the 
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cloth of the gown strapped with velvet, and the 
small bit of the crown not covered by the bow is 
also of velvet; the sides or ears of the bonnet 
are round, and the ribbon velvet strings are at- 
tached only to the end of the crown, then 
brought forward low down and tied on one side. 
Similar bonnets made of scarlet or of whole 
cloth with black velvet are worn with various 
gowns. 

For more dressy wear, a toque is popular made 
of velvet in long folds on the top of the crown 
and erect in front, and trimmed around the sides 
and back with a row of the new large velvet 
roses without foliage and of a very light color, as 
salmon pink roses on a dull red velvet toque, and 
white or pale green on a dark green velvet 
toque. For a visiting bonnet, a plain velvet bon- 
net of the lightest shade of the costume with 
which it is to be worn, trimmed with black, is 
distingué. For example, a pale green with the 
edge of the front fluted or in three curves, anda 
full over-front of open trellissed jet of finest cut 
beads, a pert bow of narrow black velvet ribbon 
on top, and narrow velvet ribbon strings. 

Quite a striking novelty in millinery is a hat 

the new shape, with wide, round, flat-brim, 
fashioned on the outside entirely of the lustrous 
changeable feathers from a wild duck’s back, 
and lined with velvet in a dark rich shade of 
green. The crown is formed of a fulness of the 
velvet and the hat ts trimmed at side, and in 
front of low crown with aigrette, cluster of fea- 
thers, and loop of velvet ribbon in the shape of 
one changeful plumage on the brim. 

Pretty toques for evening wear are covered 
with pure white feathers, and a half hat, and 
half bonnet for mourning is made of raven’s fea- 
thers, with trimming of jet and gros-grain ribbon, 

An entirely new idea in bonnet decoration is 
to have a fulness about front, laid in folds, each 
section being secured in place by a curiously 
headed pin, forming a kind of detached coronet, 
when the ornamental pins are used, the metal 
band which is used over front of bonnets is 
omitted. 

Exceedingly odd results is obtained by cover- 
ing a bonnet frame in some becoming shape with 
velvet or silk in light shade, put on very full, 
and decided in sections by three bands of hum- 
ming-bird or Impayan feathers, with trimming 
of the bright birds in nests of lace. And an- 

other original method is to trim a hat or bonnet 
with autumn and begonia leaves made of bright 


hued feathers. ‘ 





The new plushes and velvets for millinery are 
very rich. A kind of uncut velvet is in a dozen 
different colors, and about the most costly is an 
embroidered fabric, with ground of silk velvet; 
the various designs being outlined by gold and 
silver thread s, which will not tarnish, 

Evening dresses are to be trimmed lavishly 
with sets consisting of piece to form a heart- 
shape neck, shoulder epaulettes, collar, cuffs, 
revers, and perhaps plastrons, These sets are 
made of metal and variously colored beads, and 
embroidered designs in beautiful hued silks, 

Some of the new bands in beads and passe- 
menteries are in antique designs, and others are 
in floral figures. The conceits being often in a 
number of shades and hues, and again in natural 
colors, however, with a kind of Persian or Moor- 
ish cast. 

In wraps there are a variety of shapes, some 
very lofig, others short, and then again the half 
long variety. It isto be hoped that the latter 
will not find general favor with the majority, for 
nothing is more awkward than a wrap which vir- 
tually cuts a woman in two, and makes a tall 
woman look too tall and a short woman look 
too short. But there is no present danger that 
the half-long wrap will displace either the long 
cloak or short mantle. 

Embroidered vests form a feature of late au- 
tumn mantles and of winter coats. The em- 
broidery is done in colored silks on velvet or 
silk, and may be a border down each side of the 
buttons, along the lower edge, and on the collar, 
or it may be a small all-over design nearly cov- 
ering the dark ground with gay rose-buds, car- 
nations, tiny wreaths, slender branches, or else 
it imitates bow and love knots or fine vinestripes 
ofleaves. The wraps are of velvet or heavy silk, 


It is seldom worth while to dwell upon excep- 
tions ; but as fashion nowadays seems to be com- 
posed very largely of exceptions, it may be com- 
mitting an injustice not to mention the Japanese 
dress. This is a sort of sacque, hardly adjusted 
on the shoulders and fronts by stray plaits, but 
so artfully cut and arranged in the back that 
the sacque there becomes a tight fitting dress of 
most original shape. The sides are sometimes 
slashed, bringing into view a flat narrow skirt 
of a different fabric. Of course a dress of this 
kind can only be worn at home, where eccentri- 
cities in dress are not only allowed, but favored, 
and each may abandon herself to her own fan- 
cies, even the most extreme. 

The black lace boa is to be followed by boas 
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of natural grey ostrich feathers, which will be 
worn without other wraps as long as the weather 
will permit. These are especially stylish for tall 
women. 

Black silk underlinen is sometimes added to a 
trousseau, and it is not unusual to have black 
soft silk bed linen, trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace. This is not a novelty, as it was provided 
once for the Empress Eugénie in the days of her 
grandeur, It is not, however, a fashion that 
gains much in favor. Colored silk pillow shams 
and sheet “turnovers,” as some people call them, 
are much prettier. The newest have a large 
monogram in lace at one corner. The linen 
ones have medallions of colored washing silk 
stitched on, with the lace lettered monogram 
in the centre, They have a beautiful effect. A 
fancy stitching edges the medallion, A similar 
ornament is also worked in one corner of the 
coverlid and the nightdress case, | FASHION. 

Novelties For Children. 

Plaids of all sizes and styles are popular for 
children’s costumes ; whole frocks are made of it, 
or the corsage is of a plain material with plaid 
trimmings, Elder girls have their plaids cut on 
the cross, so that the lines are diagonal. Good 
plaid woolens are of fast color, and stand a great 
deal of rough wear, And if too bright a color 
for the prevailing tint be avoided, they last 
clean and fresh-looking a long time. 

A favorite dress for girls, from four to twelve 
years of age, has a jersey corsage buttoning up 
the back, and a plaid or striped skirt. A scarf 
hides the junction of the skirt and corsage, and 
is either of the skirt material, of ribbon, or of 
plain woolen matching the jersey. 

For indoor wear the smocked frock holds its 
own against all rivals, and is decidedly gaining 
an ascendancy over the more elaborate long- 
waisted dresses for all purposes. The form is 
of the simplest, all the taste and art being ex- 
pended on varieties of smocking stitches used 
for the yokes and sleeves. A simple sash of soft 
silk round the waist is the only ornament. 
These frocks are decidedly pretty, and they 
have the further merit of being easy to make 
successfully at home, and of fulfilling every re- 
quirement insisted upon by hygienic principles. 
The weight is not excessive, and what there is 
falls from the shoulders, not the hips; a most 
important fact, all doctors assure us, They can 


be worn by girls of all ages, from the toddling 
baby to the big girl of fourteen or fifteen, who 
is on the eve of donning grown up dresses. 
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Little girls’ frocks were first made flounced; 
but now ladies are following the lead, and we 
have seen very pretty cashmere dresses, the 
skirts of which are covered with flounces from 
top to bottom. But we will describe an elegant 
frock for a girl about ten or twelve. It is of 
fancy woolen material, brown, brocaded with 
tiny red flowerets. The skirt is trimmed with 
five slightly gathered flounces, each edged with 
a tiny edging of red woolen guipure. The 
bodice is cut low and square, gathered at the 
top on to a narrow band, and also at the waist 
on to a round band. It has short puffed sleeves, 
A high chemisette of red surah is worn with 
this frock. It is gathered round the neck with 
a double frilling, and has long sleeves, also 
frilled round the wrists. A sash of wide red 
ribbon is draped round the waist, and tied ina 
loose bow with long loops and ends on the left 
side. 

Another favorite shape for frocks for girls in 
their teens is that cut in the Princess style at the 
back, with the fronts falling loose, blouse-fashion ; 
and a deep sailor collar, square at the back, and 
coming down into long peaked revers in front. 
The frock is of plain cashmere; a scarf of the 
same is passed inside the full drapery in front, 
and tied in a loose bow at the back. The collar 
is edged with a deep band of striped fancy 
woolen material. The sleeves are full, and 
finished with a deep striped waistband. The 
full plaited skirt is also edged round the foot 
with a deep border of the striped material. 

Little girls wear the very large felt hat, with 
broad brim slightly raised in the middle, and 
extremely low crown, trimmed with feathers. 
Very little girls look uncommonly pretty in the 
Don Carlos béret of dark blue or garnet velvet, 
with a pigeon’s feather fastened with a silver 
brooch. 

A charming capote for a baby is of Irish 
point lace, lined with pink silk. The brim is 
edged round with a puffing of gold tulle, and a 
bow of black velvet ribbon is placed on one 
side under the brim. All this is very pretty, but 
there is nothing particularly new in it. 

Immense round lace collarettes fluted 4 /a 
Pierrot are in great vogue, not only for children, 
but also for young ladies, who also wear them of 
colored crape to match the dress. A.M. G. 

DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1. Walking costume. Underskirt of 
terra-cotta velvet, made perfectly plain; overdress 
of cloth, faced with the same as underskirt, 
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Wrap of velvet covered with jetted passemen- 
terie, fastened in front with a moiré bow. Hat 
of felt, trimmed with velvet, wings and jetted 
ornaments. 

Fig. 2. Visiting toilette, The underskirt of 
velvet, the overdress of cloth with embroidered 
sprays upon it in beads and silk. Velvet wrap 
trimmed with beaded passementerie. Velvet 
bonnet trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 3. Walking costume made of plain and 
plaid woolen. The side is of the plaid goods 
made bias, the skirt draped gracefully of the 
plain material. Jacket bodice with revers and 
cuffs of plaid; plain vest. Bonnet made of vel- 
vet, trimmed with ribbon and feathers, 

Fig. 4.. House gown made of cashmere, the 
underskirt trimmed with three rows of braid, 
Jacket bodice fastened upon left side, with added 
basque it is trimmed with braid to correspond 
with skirt. 

Fig. 5. Walking costume of dark green 
cloth, with striped border in silk. The skirt is 
edged with the bordering, also a side panel of 
the same; draped bodice trimmed with border- 
ing; this extends down and forms the drapery 
upon the skirt. Hat made of braid, trimmed 
with ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 6, School ulster for girl, of striped cloth, 
with heod lined with surah. Felt hat trimmed 
with velvet, 

Fig. 7. Bonnet made of gold and garnet 
braid, faced with garnet velvet, and trimmed 
with fancy ribbon and velvet flowers. 

Fig. 8. Trophies of boots and shoes, Here 
are displayed all the fashionable French chaus- 
sures of the season, from the thick brogues, the 
strong walking shoes, to the dainty sabot slipper 
in embroidered or beaded kid or silk, secured 
above the ankle with a strap, over which flutters 
a tiny butterfly bow, to correspond with the lar- 
ger one on the toe-cap. Nearly every material 


‘is now employed for boots and shoes. For even- 


ing wear, tan and bronze kid, satin, and corded 
silk are fashionable, whenever the stuff of the 
dress is not employed; they are then decorated 
with bows, tufts of flowers, or barred across, and 
fastened with jeweled buttons, or again the front 
is interlaced in the Greek style, te show off the 
beauty of the silk stockings. For stylish prom- 
enade wear are chosen crocodile skin, glacé 
kid, patent leather combined with Russian‘ leath- 
er, effectively stitched with contrasting silk, and 
ornamented with ribbon, bows and buckles. 

Fig. 9 and 10. Front and back view of house 
costume for lady made of plain heliotrope silk, 
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and the same striped with maize, trimmed with 
beaded embroidery to match. There is a plain 
panel, with a beaded revers on the left side of 
the skirt. The front of the skirt is striped, and 
on the right there is a sash of the plain silk, 
knotted at the end, The pointed bodice is of 
the striped silk, opening over a beaded plastron. 
The cuffs are also ornamented with beading, 

Fig. 11 and 12, Front and back of redingote 
for lady made of plaid cloth, trimmed with large 
silver buttons. 

Fig. 13. Long Jersey glove in white or color- 
ed Milanese silk, decorated with braided points 
or guipure gauntlet. 

Fig, 14. Bracelet of the dull and polished 
silver, with round ball attached. 

Fig. 15 and 16, Plaited cloak of thin striped 
cloth closely plaited with a beading into a striped 
yoke. The collar is striped and is close-fitting 
to the neck. Bow of faille ribbon tying at the 
neck, The fronts are supplied with straps, 
through which the arms may be passed. Quan- 
tity of material required for a girl of nine, three 
yards, 

Fig. 17. Bodice of striped silk trimmed with 
velvet, and passementerie ornaments. 

Fig. 18. Bodice of black velvet with plaited 
surah front and back of sleeves, trimmed with 
embroidery. 

Fig. 19. Bodice of fancy woolen material or- 
namented with cord, 

Fig. 20. Evening bodice made in silk of a 
bright color and spotted tulle, forming a plaited 
vest, and trimmed with a sailor collar. Coat 
sleeve, with tulle upon the outside. 

Fig. 21. Cloak for girl of eight years made of 
plaid cloth trimmed with velvet. Felt hat trim- 
med with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 22. Cloak for girl of six years made of 
black velvet, with sailor collar embroidered. 
Hat trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 23. Cloak for girl of nine years made of 
beaver cloth, with astrakhan collars and cuffs. 
Hat of velvet trimmed with ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 24. Suit for boy of seven years made of 
rough cloth. Cloth hat. 

Fig. 25. Earring of cut jets, 

Fig. 26, Earring of silver. 

Fig. 27. Gilded spray for evening coiffure. 

Fig. 28. Feather aigrette for the hair. 

Fig. 29. Gold wheat and spray of flowers for 
evening coiffure. 

Fig. 30. Spray of flowers for evening coif.ure. 

Fig. 31, 32, 33, Bracelets of dull and polished 
gold. 

Fig. 34. Tortoise .shell pin, set with Rhine- 
stones. 

Fig. 35. Bonnet made of narrow velvet trim- 
med with loops and feathers. 

Fig. 36. Hat of black velvet trimmed with jet 
and feathers, fancy lace veil fastened at right 
side. 

Fig. 37. Hat made of silver and trimmed with 
feathers, and velvet band embroidered with :il- 
ver. 

Fig. 38. Fancy ornament for hair made ot 
flowers and ribbon bow. 








Foreign Gossip. 


ParRIs. 

Protably your readers will be interested in 
a short account of a visit which I lately made 
to the Palais des Champ Elysées, It has under- 
gone many transformations in its time, including 
that of its name, for you will remember it used 
to be called the Palace of Industry, a title given 
it at the time of its erection for the first Inter- 
national Exhibition here in 1855, but none so 
radical as the present. 

My visit to the Exposition de Sauvetage, now 
installed therein, was paid somewhat tardily, 
and though prepared for what I should find, the 
reality, I must confess, took me by surprise. Al- 
most the entire extent of the nave is converted 
into a huge basin, and as you enter from beneath 
the gallery you see half a dozen good sized boats 
riding at anchor on the surface of the water, 
which is breast high, while here and there dart 
skiffs and canoes, manned by sailors in striped 
jerseys and red or blue sashes—a picturesque 
but rather theatrical get-up—who run races and 
otherwise show off their skill with the sculls or 
the paddle. For the small price of three sous 
each, visitors are permitted to embark in the 
larger boats, and either row themselves, or be 
rowed round the miniature lake, It is amusing 
to see what delight this promenade sur Peau, 
as it is pompously announced, seems to afford 
them. Whole families will freight a craft and 
be content to spend half an hour moving slowly 
from end to end of the building, while less ad- 
venturous spirits gaze upon them from afar, and 
the band plays its brightest tunes. Like all 
such secondary exhibitions, and especially those 
held at the Palais des Elysées, the special char- 
acteristics are swamped in a sea of miscellaneous 
articles exhibited for sale or show. There is an 
ironmonger who seems to have taken possession 
of one corner; two or three furniture warehouses 
have stalls en permanence, while the same ven- 
dors of pencils, pens and small articles of jewelry 
reappear year after year. Some trouble has been 
taken this time, however, to keep them in the 
background, and to give as much prominence as 
possible to the life-saving apparatus of different 
descriptions. At certain hours on certain days 
a sailor belonging to the life-boat crew goes 
through gymnastic feats—climbing along a rope, 
his feet resting on a sort of parachute, presuma- 
bly going to the relief of an imaginary vessel, 
and bringing back with him shipwrecked per- 


sons equally illusive. At one end of the basina 
tower has been built up, and every now and 
then a man wearing a fireman’s helmet appears 
at an upper window, screws a sort of pulley to 
the top beam, and descends, by means of a rope, 
to the ground, repeating the experiment at regu- 
ular intervals throughout the afternoon. A doll- 
maker—one of the stock exhibitors—has ar- 
ranged two little dramas under a big glass case, 
In one a party of rosy cheeked firemen have 
just snatched a child from a burning cottage, and 
are in the act of restoring it to its fashionably 
attired mother’s maternal embrace; and in the 
other, two paie-faced dolls with streaming hair 
have been fished out of the water, and are lying 
prone in the arms of the servants of the Sociaté 
de Sauvetage. Upstairs there are several pic- 
tures and models of a more or less harrowing 
description, recording famous rescues from ship- 
wreck and fire, besides other things that have no 
connection with the subject in hand, such as a 
collection of beautiful flowers, shown by a Dutch 
horticulturist, and a series of models of stables 
and coachhouses erected upon the most approved 
modern methods. 

M. Chevreul, who was born on Aug. 31, 1786, 
celebrated his entrance into his hundred-and-third 
year by visiting this exhibition the other day. He 
was recognized, and escorted through the building 
by a small crowd of persons, all eager to catcha 
glimpse or exchange a word with him. He ap- 
peared fairly well, was able to mount the stair- 
case almost without assistance, and refused the 
offer of a bath chair, saying he was thankful to 
be still able to walk. The department of the 
Seine should be a healthy one, since it cam boast 
of eleven persons besides M, Chevreul who have 
lived over a hundred years, seven of whom are 
women. When the last census was taken, that 
of Aveyron headed the list, and the Seine and 
Corsica came next with an equal number, Two 
years ago an old man of 116 years was still living 
at Tarbes, and another, in the island of Corsica, 
born in 1773, had ninety-five children and grand- 
children; while out’ of eighty-three individuals 
numbering more than a hundred years, fifty-two 
were females, the widows being four to one 
against the single. Most of them belong to the 


very poorest classes ; but one, a Mme Rostkowski, - 


born at Warsaw in 1784, is the widow of an 
adjutant-major and the daughter of a chamber- 
lain of Stanislas II. 
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On Friday last there was a great gathering in 


. the show rooms of MM. Bapst et Falize, where 


the toilette set, presented by the Bonapartist 
ladies of Paris to Princess Letitia on her marri- 
age, was exhibited. It consists of ten pieces of 
massive silver plate, cast from models provided 
by M. Joindry, and delicately hammered and 
chiseled, and then gilt. There is a mirror sup- 
ported on an eagle with extended wings, sur- 
mounted by the royal crown; a pair of round 
bonbon boxes, and two oblong boxes ornamented 
by branches of myrtle, the covers decorated with 
the crown; a couple of trays for letters; a pair 
of candelabra with three branches, each resting 
on the eagle, holding in its talons a shield bear- 
ing the arms of Savoy in relief; and a basket 
delicately chased with garlands of roses and 
violets. The whole was arranged on a Louis 
XV. table, reproduced by Danon after the style 
of one belonging to the State, now at the Minis- 
ttre des Finances. An equally handsome pre- 
sent has been made to the Princess by the ladies 
of Turin—a sedan chair, carved and gilt, with 
painted panels on Vernis Martin—Cupid on the 
front panel exercising with his bow on a group 
of smaller Loves, and cupids fishing and hunting 
or the others, the whole wreathed in flowers and 
foliage, and lined with red velvet embroidered 
with gold, Attached to the inner side of the 
chair is a gold vinaigrette and a chased bonbon- 
niere ornamented with a miniature portrait of the 
bride-elect in Pompadour costume. On the cush- 
ions lies a prayer-book, bound in green velvet 
and clasped with silver-gilt, containing the auto- 
graph of the Bishop of Turin; while a beautiful 
fan in old Burano lace, mounted in mother-of- 
pearl, carved and gilt, is suspended from the 
side, ready to hand. This chair is to be sent 
next year to the exhibition in the Champ de 
Mars, and is sure to excite the attention of the 
feminine visitors. The names of the 380 ladies 
who subscribed are recorded in an album on 
illuminated parchment, bound in leather, and 
clasped in the Genoese fashion with forged iron. 

The dress worn by Mrs. Vanderbilt, on the 
occasion of her presentation at court, is well 
worthy of description. The material of the 
beautiful robe was heavy satin, of a rich shrimp 
pink, on which were scattered large and widely- 
spaced bunches of wild roses, hand-wrought in 
gold and silver. The design as well as the 
fabric was the work of a special artist, and occu- 
pied months in its execution. The court train 
was of the much-elongated and pointed shape, 
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which is now preferred to the “round” train, 
and consisted of ivory-white velvet, which was 
so arranged as amply to display a lining of prim- 
rose satin edged with a broad band of curled, 
ivory-white ostrich feathers. The bodice was of 
the long and sharply-pointed shape, which is 
imitated from the pictures of Catherine de 
Medici—a shape very generally becoming—and 
was decorated with silver gauze upheld by wild 
roses of pink enamel, with diamond leaves. At 
the back and sides of the train the silver gauze 
was copiously yet tastefully used, and its rich 
drapings were held in place by large ornaments 
of diamonds, between which hung chains of 
both pearls and diamonds, all being so arranged 
that, instead of the almost barbaric effect which 
it might be supposed, from mere description, so 
lavish a display of brilliant stones might have, 
the sout ensemble was, to the last degree, elegant 
and chaste, and this was the pronunciamento 
of more than one artist and comnoisseur. The 
ivory-white feathers in the fan matched those 
worn in her hair. 

It was out-shone. however, splendid as wag 
the fabric, coupe and enseméble, by the diamonds 
with which the lady was adorned. The necklace 
of solitaires was worth at least two hundred 
thousand dollars in value, while the solitaires in 
Mrs. Vanderbilt’s ears were not less than twenty 
thousand dollars more. Add to these a number 
of bracelets of novel and beautiful design, as 
also some exquisite rings—all of these being also 
in diamonds—and a fan adorned with the same 
stones, as was also the dazzling and novel aigrette 
in her very becomingly dressed hair. 

The Queen, who is so used to seeing the most 
lavish display of jewels, was seen, as was re- 
marked by more than one of those present, abso- 
lutely ¢o stare at the display of diamonds by 
her “ American cousin,” whose figure seemed to 
be ablaze with splendor, and who bore herself, 
as she always does, like one “native and to the 
manor born,” and not like one to whom her 
wealth and splendor were a novelty. 

All the fashionable world of Paris is interested 
in the latest styles now being adopted. 

We are to wear sashes, as we are doing now, 
for months to come, whether we dress @ 7Em- 
pire or not; and there is everything to tempt us 
to do so. Sash ribbons are very wide, and 


striped, while in some of the more expensive 
kinds on the stripe are thrown a velvet design 
of leaves so faithfully drawn, you see here and 
there where the worms have eaten them. Vel- 
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vet ribbons with simple velvet gdges are also 
made for sashes, and fancy moires with faille 
edges. 

I do not know what the philanthropic protect- 
ors of birds will say, but feathers promise to be 
even more used in millinery than they have been 
for years; indeed, almost entire hats and bon- 
nets are made of them. Anybody who has been 
in Paris of late can testify that every third per- 
son of the well-to-do classes you meet wears a 
hat bordered with a thick ruche of ostrich feath- 
ers inside and out, a large bunch of the same 
plume intermixed with osprey standing up at the 
back; indeed, they almost constitute the hat, 
and these are being now sold in England, and 
reduce the difficulties of home millinery to a 
minimum. Felts are to be the fashion as the 
months go on, both in hats and bonnets, and for 
these feathers have been tortured into all kinds 
of forms. They are made up into leaves and 
flowers, with osprey for petals, and grebe has 
been used for making into poppies ; very narrow 
single bandeaux of osprey, like classic bands, are 
arranged for bonnets, with the velvet to peep 
through, and bandeaux of feathers, grebe and 
ostrich, widening in the centre, are made to 
cover the brims, and moreover are dyed any 
color and also shaded, a humming bird or two 
being placed at the back. Capes and pelerines 
are also being prepared made of grebe, dimin- 
ishing to a point at the waist. Huge wings are 
sold in pairs and meet in front, the points at the 
back, and constitute almost the entire bonnet, re- 
calling Mercury’s cap far more than any modern 
headgear. Seagulls’ heads, wings, feet and tail 
are employed on bonnets, with only a little vel- 
vet peeping in here and there, and large wings 
with gilt edges are also employed on hats. 
Many of the wings have an artificial lining of 
feathers of a contrasting color, The bird of 
paradise feathers, so much in vogue in the time 
of the First Empire, have come back to us in 
these days, when we would seem to be borrow- 
ing most of our ideas as to dress from the times 
when anarchy and misrule had given place to a 
new form of government in France. Many of 
the trimmings for bonnets recall the headgears 
of the North American Indians, the feathers 
standing up boldly above the face. Extreme 
colorings and great height are distinguishing 
features, the tail of the bird of paradise towering 
above the face. Quills dyed, of all tones are also 
employed. The colors most used in feathers are 
the three tones of green—primevere, printanier, 





and peuplier; three tones of red—couronou, éc. 
revisse, and vulcan, 

For evening wear a new aigrette has been 
brought out, made of quills, which are looped 
into bows, osprey coming out of the centre. They 
are good looking and durable, 

Many ball gowns are ornamented with a new 
trimming: moire ribbon bordered with a fringe 
of ostrich plumes. It can be had of all colors, 
and used as panels. The dress trimmings are 
mostly long sashes of twe tones of ribbon, united 
by oval aigrettes placed together and formed of 
ostrich plumes. These aigrettes are quite new. 
Into many of them osprey spangles with paste 
diamonds are introduced, and marabout boules, 
spangled with gold, silver or diamond dust. 

Jet is more worn than ever. Jet bandeaux, 
arched and in classic bands, are ready for the 
bonnets; and wired jet trimmings by the yard 
to place on brims. Large butterflies of chenille 
and tinsel and chenille and jet are also much 
used in millinery. 

Seaweed has been dyed by aspecial process in 
most delicate tints, and used for ball gowns, fall- 
ing in a shower from small pearl enamelled shells, 

The relatives of fascinating babies now em- 
ploy their busy fingers in making the most dainty 
cot-quilts and perambulator rugs for their little 
favorites. These are mostly worked on white 
fluffy material of the softest description, with a 
design in outline stitch and colored silks. Some- 
times the heroes and heroines of the popular 
nursery rhymes figure here; but one of the pret- 
tiest is of satin sheeting ornamented with short- 
stalked daisies in every stage of development, 
scattered all over the quilt without any attempt 
at formal arrangement. White filoselle is best 
for these, the centres being put in with French 
knots in yellow silk, and the points of the florets 
tipped with pink. 

Brocaded materials serve as a foundation for 
many very elaborate embroideries, which are 
carried over the background without any regard 
to the design of the material itself, This style 
of work is extremely satisfactory in the hands of 
an experienced worker ; but it requires judicious 
selection of design as well as of coloring. Bro 
caded sheeting is a good material to use for work 
of this description; while, if something more 
costly be preferred, there are many French bro- 
cades which can be had in beautiful Dresden 
china colorings, faint blues, pinks, greens, and 
last, but by no means least, in a most artistic 
shade of gold. MARIGOLD. 
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THE SHOPPER. 








Amende Honorable.—In the October num- 
ber of GopEy’s LapDy’s Book an error was 
made in the advertisement of the Royal Family 
Black Silk, which we are glad to rectify. In 
sample series 2, giving prices of the higher 
grades of Royal Silk, one color edge was left out 
entirely, and its price affixed to a cheaper quality 
with selvedge in another hue. The distinguish- 
ing edges and prices in series 2 run thus. Solid 
turquoise edge, $1.50; shrimp edge, $1.75; 
Mandarin edge, $2.00; Nile edge, $2.25. 

No Christmas present for mother, wife, daugh- 
ter or sister will prove more useful or acceptable 
than will a dress of this handsome and durable 
black silk, which can be procured only from 
Sharpless Brothers, Chestnut and Eighth Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., who have also opened full 
lines and varied assortments of all kinds of 
fabrics for fall and winter in silks, wools, bro- 
cades, velvets and plushes. When writing for 
samples to this or any other house, our friends 
will please state as nearly as possible the class of 
goods desired, the color or colors, and about 
the price your means will allow you to pay, as 
such explanation will enable the merchant to un- 
derstand your needs, so he can send exactly 
what is wanted, 

A novelty in the line of silk-warp Henrietta 
has just been brought out for fall and winter. It 
has a very fine twill effect, as if the fine wool- 
weft threads were knotted in with those of the 
silken warp, creating a firm, strong body that 
will not pull or tear easily. This satin edge 
Henrietta, as it is called, come in black and in 
all the new shades of fashionable colors, and 
will be made up in dresses or costumes alone, or 
used with velvet, velutina, plush or silk, Sam- 
ples of these goods, which are not yet distrib- 
uted, can be procured from Walter Behrens, 
care Dreyfus, Kohn & Co., 35 Mercer St., New 
York. 

Thanksgiving and Christmas come so near 
together that we cannot refrain from making a 
few holiday suggestions in this Shopper to ladies 
who are making up sachet bags or cases, and 
other beautiful articles for gifts in which sachet 
powders are to be used. By sending fifty cents 

to Colgate & Co., Perfumers, 55 John St., New 
York, they can procure a sample package of 
Heliotrope or Violet sachet powder, which will 
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Another twenty- 
five cents will buy a sample bottle, with distrib- 
uting stopper, filled with either rare Eau de 
Cologne or Violet Water; the bottles will be 


be sent to any address by mail. 


packed in a water-tight wooden box. Still an- 
other twenty-five cents, sent to the same house, 
will secure a sample bottle of superfine flavor- 
ing extract of lemon or vanilla for cooking pur- 
poses. Colgate & Co., the celebrated perfumers, 
whose Cashmere Bouquet soaps and handkerchief 
extracts, with other specialties, have attained 
such high reputation for the refinement and excel- 
lencé of their many creations that any article 
presented by them for the holidays, or at any 
season, will certainly prove of special value. 

The small boy, or girl, for that matter, is not 
to be forgotten at this season, and a hint that 
will aid parents in selecting useful and instruc- 
tive presents certainly will not be out of place 
in The Shopper. About one of the most enter- 
taining and time-eating toys for young and even 
old people is a box of Anchor Stone Building 
Blocks. With the variously colored bricks or 
stones in these boxes many miniature castles in 
Spain can be erected, which are far more real 
and quite as attractive as the castles in the air. 
Children are so fond of building. A descriptive 
catalogue of the Anchor Stone Building Blocks 
can be obtained from F. Ad, Richter & Co., 310 
Broadway, New York. 

About one of the most useful publications a 
lady can have, particularly at this season of 
the year, when hints concerning fancy needle- 
work and midwinter dress are eagerly sought 
for, is Strawbridge & Clothier’s Fashion Quar- 
terly. Subscription price, 50 cents a year, with 
premium consisting of a 25 cent book, which 
may be a crazy patchwork book, with over 100 
new stitches, special designs and instructions ; 
a dictionary of stitches, with 100 illustrations of 
embroidery and art needle-work; a vocal music 
book, or an instrumental music book. The 
autumn number of the Quarterly is full of choice, 
instructive reading, including a magnificent story, 
essays, fashion articles, and household hints, 
with price lists of made-up articles, dress and 
furnishing goods, and millinery. The magazine, 
premium, and samples of any kind of fall and 
winter fabrics can be procured from Strawbridge 
and Clothier, Eighth & Market Sts., Philadelphia, 
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Pa. Please mention The Shopper in letter to 
the firm. 

Hygienic food is certainly quite as important 
to insure family comfort and good health as 
hygienic dress, and the daily meals of miss or 
master baby demand first consideration. The 
objective point in food for infants should be its 
possession of nourishing and assimilative quali- 
ties, as nearly as possible resembling those con- 
tained in the maternal milk; and such rare 
merits are found in Carnrick’s Soluble Food, 
a preparation delightful to the taste and easily 
digested, To learn all about this popular food 
for infants and invalids, write for “Our Baby’s 
First and Second Years,” by Marian Harland, 
to Reed & Carnrick, New York. 


The use of tea and coffee has of late years 
been greatly restricted, because, while they ex- 
cite the nervous forces, they certainly do nothing 
toward rebuilding or renewing the destroyed 
tissues. Now vastly different is the action of 
Epp’s Cocoa, a most acceptable preparation for 
meals and between meals. This drink is quickly 
made with either boiling milk or water, and 
proves healthful, delicious, and quieting, and 
cannot fail to be largely used in every house- 
hold wherein it has been given an en/ré. 

Ladies who have taken solid comfort this sum- 
mer in using Durkee’s appetising salad dressing 
on salads and cold meats are now ready for 
more substantial flesh and fowl food than was 
required during the warm weather, and the call 
naturally comes for “ pot herbs,” which cannot 
always be procured in a green state, so it is well 
to have in the house, not only a variety of Dur- 
kee’s Gauntlet Brand Spices, pure mustard, and 
extracts, but also Durkee’s excellent Poultry 
Seasoning, which gives splendid flavor to meat 
and fish dressing. 


To say an article has been used any number 
of years in a family, and then to pronounce that 
article the best made, without testing others, is 
not just; for although comparisons may be odious 
in personal matters, they must be made in judg- 
ing articles for table use, for nothing should be 
approved or condemned without fair or faithful 
trial. During the last ten years, dozens of bak- 
ing powders and yeasts have been used in my 
kitchen; but no one has been proven so abso- 
lutely pure and entirely reliable as the Royal 
Baking Powder, prepared at 106 Wall Street, 
New York, and sold by all grocers. The Royal 
Family Recipe Book, a valuable culinary guide, 





will be sent to any one who will write for it to 
the Royal Baking Powder Co., at the above 
address. M. E. L. 


Many preparations “for various ills resulting 
from accidents and exposure have been pre- 
sented, but none have proven so efficacious as 
the well-known “ Pond’s Extract,’ which is good 
for bruises, burns, cuts, boils, stings, sunburn, 
frosted feet and hands, and other injuries, such 
as sprains; indeed no household should be with- 
out this invaluable remedy. 


Electricity has done much to enlighten the 
world, and Dobbin’s Electric Soap was made to, 
lighten feminine labor, as may be found by giv” 
ing this soap a good trial. This soap is strictly 
pure, and while it cleans and bleaches white, it 
brightens colors, and shows it contains nothing 
that can injure the finest fabric. 


“Great oaks from little acorns grow” is fig- 
uratively realized in the expansion of the dimin- 
utive bustle, dress form and hair-roll, into the 
pillow and mattress of braided wire. The beds 
are made of threads of wire, after they have 
been subjected to a degree of heat which ren- 
ders them tough and strong, yet elastic. In the 
summer only a comfortable or a thin cotton pad 
is necessary to spread over the wire mattress; 
but in winter a thicker pad of hair or cotton 
may be used to insure sufficient warmth, These 
beds are less expensive than springs and hair 
mattresses, as one mattress of braided wire with 
pad occupies the place of both springs and thick 
mattress of hair or cotton. They are most 
cleanly, being free from dust or moths; and they 
are healthful, while at the same time they are 
durable, always in shape, and thoroughly com- 
fortable. For further information about and 
prices of braided wire pillows and mattresses, 
also of new bustles, dress forms and hair-rolls, 
write direct to Weston & Wells, 1017 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and please mention 
THE SHOPPER in letter of advice. 


Dress silks direct from the looms should effect 
a great saving in price to consumers. Messrs. 


O. S. Chaffee & Son, of Mansfield Centre, Conn., ~ 


who are very extensive manufacturers, have in- 
augurated this method, and as their goods are 
first class in every respect, and give universal 
satisfaction, we would suggest to our readers that 


they send to them for samples, and see for them-_ 


selves. 
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. the wear and tear of a broom. 


_ dust-pan beside it. 





Chat GAith Our Peighbors on Wome Topics. 





BY LENA 


RIVERS. 





The words wear and tear conjure up in the 
housekeeper’s mind dismal thoughts connected 
with every department of her household arrange- 
ments, as well as in the wardrobes of her family; 
but at this time of year more particularly in re- 
spect to the decorations in rooms where the 
bright autumn sunlight shows many defects, that 
the shaded light during summer has hidden and 
made effective. 

First the carpets look dull, and without being 
really worn have a done-out look. If properly 
treated from the first, carpets need never know 
Take a clean 
carpet and sponge it once a week, and it will 
look brighter and really be cleaner than with a 
bi-weekly “digging” with a broom. This saves 
all removal of ornaments or furniture from the 
room to secure it from the dusty atmosphere the 
average sweeper creates, and simplifies the 
weekly cleaning greatly. Carefully dust all the 
picture frames and wires or cords, all brackets 
and ornaments, as well as the doors and base- 
board, with all articles of furniture, then you are 
ready to begin on the carpet. A fifty cent 
sponge will last for years to sponge half a dozen 
carpets weekly. Take a bucket of warm water 
and put in a small piece of soap, or two tea- 
spoonfuls of liquid ammonia is still better. Set 
the bucket on a cloth or newspaper and set the 
Begin in one corner, wring 
the sponge so it will not drip, and wipe over a 
space of about two feet square; then pick from 
the sponge all the hair, lint, or other foreign sub- 
stance that adheres to it and places this on the 
dust-pan ; then wet the sponge again, wring out 
and repeat over another little space. The opera- 
tion is quite as rapid as sweeping, and after a 
trial will be adopted by those who have always 
adhered to a broom. 

If you are given to making a daily litter, a 
carpet-sweeper will in a few minutes do all that 
is necessary each morning between the regular 
sweeping days. One bucket of water will cleanse 
two carpets on ordinary square rooms. Carpets 
will last longer and look better thus treated, and 
the usual dusting is very much less laborious, 
While so many light draperies are used to 
hang our rooms, they soon become shabby ; and 
although many of these are sold ridiculously 
cheap, they, nevertheless, are apt to mount up 
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and squeeze out the water. 


to a fair sum of money; and, worse than all, very 
frequently require doing up afresh. Having 
some shabby looking muslins and silks, I ex- 
perimented upon some cheap art muslins to see 
whether washing would answer or not. Some 
of the reds, yellows, and terra-cotta muslins 
did fairly well. If any one would like to try, 
they should make a soapy lather with hot water; 
when lukewarm, thoroughly wash and shake the 
muslin init. Rinse it quickly in clean water, with 
a little salt in it; then roll it in a large soft towel, 
Have some irons 
ready, iron out the material at once while wet 
on the wrong side, and hang it when done near 
the fire to complete drying. The muslin will 
then be slightly stiffened; but not too much. 
This applies to the pattered art muslin; not to 
the cheap solid colored ones, These latter can 
be improved when creased by holding them near 
a fire, and gently pulling them the contrary way 
to the creases and marks, If the muslin has 
been near the window as curtains, it will prob- 
ably be sufficiently damp; otherwise a few drops. 
of clean water may be sprinkled upon it, or it 
can be rolled in a damp cloth after shaking out 
the dust thoroughly. Then the heat of the fire, 
with the pulling process, will freshen the muslin 
considerably. If it is so creased that this will 
not suffice, a warm iron may may be passed over 
it. Thin silks, such as are used for tidies, etc., 
can be revived in the same manner. Of course, 
if muslin and silks are much faded, nothing will 
improve the color; but it will be found that, be- 
ing thus freshened up and smoothed out, it will be 
possible to redrape them, and use them for a 
time at least in a less conspicuous place than. 
before. 

Many people have no doubt small table-covers 
of serge, baize and other woolen fabrics, which 
a very few years ago were the “rage,” orna- 
mented with crewel work. These now, besides,. 
perhaps, looking old-fashioned, are faded and 
dirty ; but they can be used again after passing 
through the dyer’s hands. I have seen bright 
red ones embroidered in shades of green, white, 
yellow, etc., dyed to match more modern “art” 
serge in deep Indian red; the green leaves. 
worked in crewel work dyed exactly the same 
shade as the cloth itself, while the flowers were- 
only a shade lighter in tone. The whole effect: 
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was very good, and, when trimmed with new 
ball fringe, these cloths were quite worthy of an 
honored place in a drawing-room. Other colors 
would also dye equally well. 

One thing which can be washed without any 
fear at home is the pampas grass, with which we 
so freely decorate our rooms and halls., A long 
bath is the most convenient vessel to use, and a 
lukewarm soap lather, into which the heads of 
grass should be freely dipped and shaken. If 
the grass is very “seedy,” this does not, of 
course, answer so well. Continue to shake the 
grass until the water looks quite dirty; then rinse 
the sprays in fresh water, with a little blue. 
Shake out the water and put them todry. This 
is most conveniently done by laying the grasses 
across a table or chair, with the heads suspended 
and a weight on the stems to keep them from 
falling. Place them, if possible, in a draught, 
either near the fire or in the sun, and they will 
soon resume their featheryappearance. Shaking 
them gently with the hands hastens matters. 

In little matters like these personal attention 
on the part of the housewife will work wonders. 
It is no doubt much easier to buy new things, 
and much pleasanter; but to those to whom this is 
impussible, I hope the above hints may be useful. 

It is natural to wish our own belongings as 
pretty as possible. But when there are so many 
ways for the pennies, we sometimes think beauty 
must be dispensed with. If anyone has plenty 
of time, a rich set of spread and shams may be 
made by taking white lonsdale (or cheaper white, 
fine cheese-cloth can be used), cutting into 
squares or long strips, hemming neatly and join- 
ing together with rick-rack insertion, finishing 
the edges with the same. They are very hand- 
some lined with blue, pink or buff silesia. Toilet 
mats, splashers and table-spreads may be made 
to match,, at odd moments; and curtains of 
cheese-cloth, trimmed the same way, are very 
pretty. Feather-edge or other braids may also 
be used, crocheted with coarser thread ; but they 
are more expensive. 

A dainty comfortable is made of cheese cloth. 
Get ten yards of creamy white, generally five 
cents a yard, three pounds of very white batting, 
and tie closely with red or blue zephyr. They 
are really beautiful and very cheap. If it is for 
a spare room, it may be finished around the edge 
with linen or everlasting lace and cost but a trifle 
more. This also makes a nice little blanket for 


baby’s crib, very soft and warm. With care, it 
can be washed. 








CHAT WITH OUR NEIGHBORS. 


Many persons consider kid gloves too expen- 
sive a luxury to indulge in; but if care is used 
this does not necessarily follow. 

A great deal depends on the first putting on of 
kid gloves, An authority on the subject gives 
this advice. Have the hand perfectly clean, dry, 
and cool, and never put on new gloves while the 
hands are warm and damp. When troubled with 
moist hands powder them before trying on the 
gloves; but in most cases this is not needed, 
First work on the fingers, keeping the thumb 
outside of the glove, and the wrist of the glove 
turned back. When the fingers are in smoothly, 
put in thumb, and work the glove on very care- 
fully ; then, placing the elbow on the knee, work 
on thehand. Whenthis is done smooth down the 
wrist, and button the second button first ; then 
the third, and so on to the end. Then smooth 
down the whole glove and fasten the first button, 
Fastening the first button last, when putting ona 
glove for the first time, makes a good deal of 
difference in the fit, although it may seem but a 
very little thing. It does not strain the part of 
the glove which is easiest to strain at first, and 
prevents the enlarging of the button-hole, either 
of which is sure to take place if you begin at the 
first button to fasten the glove. When removing 
gloves, never begin at the tips of the fingers to 
pull them off ; but turn back the wristand pull off 
carefully, which will, of course, necessitate their 
being wrong side out. Turn them right side out, 
turn the thumb in, smooth them out lengthwise 
in as near as possible the shape they would be 
if on the hands, and place away with a strip of 
white canton flannel between, if the gloves are 
light, but if dark colored the flannel may be 
omitted. Never roll gloves into each other ima 
wad, for they will never look as well after, There 
is always some moisture in them from the hands; 
consequently, when rolled up, this moisture has 
no chance of drying, and must work into the 
gloves, making them hard and stiff, and of very 


little use after, as far as looks or fit are concerned. 








tor 
Bean-bag parties promise to be popular this 
winter among young people. Each player is 
provided with a fancy bean-bag, the colors of no 
two being alike. A board about three feet long 
and two feet wide, with a hole in it six inches 
square, is placed slanting against the wall. The 
bags are thrown from the end of the room and 
whoever throws through the hole the greatest 
number of times gets the prize bag correspond- 
ing in color to his or her own. The greatest ‘fun 
consists in opening the prize bags. Sometimes 
they contain peanuts and sometimes bon-bons of 
even lace handkerchiefs, or almost anything. 
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RECIPES. 


Nice Little Family Dinner. 





MENU FOR NOVEMBER. 
Purée of Cauliflower. 
Eels 4 la Tartare. 
Mutton Cooked Like Venison. 
Fricassee of Rabbit. 
Potatoes 4 la Provencale. 
Stewed Celery. 
Doncaster Pudding. Chocolate Pudding. 


Curee of Cauliflower. 

Take five cauliflowers, one quart of milk, three 
pints of stock, one onion, two blades mace, sea- 
soning, one pound spinach, one pound potatoes ; 
pick and wash the cauliflowers, cut them in 
pieces, place them in the stock broth with two 
blades of mace, one onion cut in slices, some 
seasoning, and one pound peeled potatoes ; bring 
toa boil and let simmer one hour; add one 
quart of milk, a little roux, and the juice of one 
pound spinach, pounded ina mortar, and strained 
through a piece of muslin; let all boil ten min- 
utes, then strain through a hair-sieve. Bring 
the soup to a boil, and serve immediately. 


Eels a la Tartare. 

Procure one and a half pounds of eels, place 
them in a hot oven for ten minutes, remove the 
skins, and cut them in pieces about two inches 
long, lay them in a little well-seasoned stock, and 
boil gently twenty minutes; put into a stewpan 
one pint of milk, two ounces butter, and a little 
roux, boil together five minutes, add some seas- 
oning, the juice of one lemon, a gill of white 
vinegar and four eggs, well whisked together un- 
til boiling, then add one ounce capers chopped 
fine, and a little chopped parsley ; lift the pieces 
of eels gently out of the stew-pan, and place in a 
heap in the centre of ahot dish, and pour the 
sauce over, garnish with some croatons of fried 
bread, and serve. 


Mutton Cooked Like Venison. 

Take a neck and loin of mutton and bone, 
making a good gravy from the bones the day 
previous to cooking the mutton; take an onion 
and mince it finely; then fry it in butter a dark 
brown color, adding half a pint of stock, a small 
piece of lean ham finely minced, a little Worces- 
tershire sauce, a sprig of parsley, and pepper and 
salt to taste ; boilit five minutes, then put it by till 
the next day ; rub into the meat the night before 
itis wanted a dessert-spoonful of coarse brown 
Sugar, add a wineglassful of port wine, and allow 
it to remain all night; when it is dressed the 
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next day, put on a cearse paste, roast just as 
venison, remove the paste, and serve with the 
gravy and red-currant jelly. 


Fricassee of Rabbit. 

One rabbit, twenty button onions, one tin of 
preserved mushrooms, some seasoning, four 
ounces butter, half a pound lean streaky bacon, 
a tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce, a little 
parsley, a little mixed herbs, a pinch of sugar, a 
little soy, a quart of stock broth, and a glass of 
sherry; cut the rabbit in joints, then lay them in 
lukewarm water, with a pinch of salt added ; let 
lay in the water about thirty minutes, take them 
out and wipe with a clean cloth, place them ina 
stewpan with the butter, mushrooms and onions; 
let fry a golden brown, then add the broth, 
parsley and herbs chopped very fine, the Wor- 
cestershire sauce, a pinch of sugar, and a glass of 
sherry; let simmer twenty minutes, then add the 
onions cut in slices, simmer fifteen minutes, 
thicken the gravy witha litle roux, simmer a 
few minutes, put the rabbit in the centre of a 
hot dish, place the bacon round, and pour the 
sauce over. 


Potatoes a la Provencale. 

Take six large potatoes, one shalot, a little 
thyme, a little parsley, one lemon, and one ounce 
salad oil. Boil the potatoes plain, them cut them 
in slices, place them in a sauté-pan with the 
salad oil, some seasoning, a little finely-rubbed 
thyme, a little chopped parsley, and one shalot 
chopped very fine; sauté a light brown, and 
serve very hot. 


Stewed Celery. 

Cut the whitest part of four heads of celery, 
blanch, and put them into cold water; drain 
them dry, and put them into a stew-pan with a 
little stock and sugar; stew them gently; take 
out the celery; stir into the gravy the beaten 
yolks’ of two eggs and half a gill of cream, and 
pour over the celery, 


Doncaster Pudding. 

Take four muffins, one pint of milk, four eggs, 
six ounces loaf sugar, two ounces currrants, two 
ounces lemon peel, a little grated nutmeg, and 
some marmalade; boil the sugar and milk to- 
gether, beat up the eggs and stir in the boiling 
milk ; well butter a pudding mould, sprinkle in 
the lemon peel chopped very fine, and the cur- 
rants ;. lay in the muffins cut in slices, sprinkle in 
a little grated nutmeg, then pour in the boiling 
milk; cover the mould with paper, and steam 





for two hours. When done, turn on a dish, 
spread marmalade over, and serve at once. 


Chocolate Pudding. 

Break four eggs, separate yolks from whites 
and put in different dishes; add three teaspoon- 
fuls of pounded sugar, one teaspoonful of flour, 
and three ounces best chocolate, which should 
be finely grated; stir the ingredients for five 
minutes, then whisk the whites of the eggs till 
stiff, and when firm mix lightly with the yolks 
till the whole forms a smooth, light substance ; 
butter a cake-tin and put in the mixture, and 
bake in a moderate oven from fifteen to twenty 
minutes; must be served immediately when 
taken from the oven. Serve with custard sauce. 


Savoy Biscuits. 

Take four eggs, six ounces of pounded sugar, 
the rind of one lemon, six ounces of flour; 
break the eggs into a dish, separating the whites 
from the yolks; beat the yolks well, mixing with 
the sifted sugar and grated lemon-rind, and beat 
these ingredients together for a quarter of an 
hour; then dredge in the flour gradually, and 
when the whites of the eggs have been whisked 
to a solid froth, stir them to the flour; beat the 
mixture well for another five minutes, then draw 
them along in strips upon thick paper to the 
proper size of the biscuit, and bake them in 
rather a hot oven. Watch them carefully, as 
they are soon done, and a few minutes over the 
proper time will scorch and spoil them. 


Pancakes. 
To each egg allow one ounce flour and one 
gill of milk, and a pinch of salt and grated gin- 
ger; whisk the eggs well, and put them intoa 
basin with the flour and a litile of the milk; 
when the flour is quite smooth, by degrees beat 
in the remainder of the milk; place a pan on the 
fire to get hot, then put into it some butter or 
lard, and pour into it about half a teacupful of 
the batter, frying it for about three minutes, until 
it is nicely browned on one side; turn, and when 
brown on the other side, sprinkle sifted sugar 
over it, and send to the table when you have 
made about four. On no account lay one on the 
other, or they will at once be heavy and indiges- 
tible, Pancakes are spoiled unless eaten quite 
hot. 
Cream Chocolate. 
Mix the yolks of six eggs (strained) with two 
ounces of pounded loaf sugar and two ounces of 
grated chocolate; add one pint of milk; set the 
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mixture on the fire in a double saucepan, the 
outer one filled with hot water, and keep 
stirring until the cream thickens; dissolve ina 
little milk four sheets of the best French gela- 
tine, add this to the cream, and strain it intoa 
dish ; put this over ice, stirring until the mixture 
begins to set, then add one pint of well-whipped 


cream. Put a mould in the ice, pour in the mix. 
ture, cover it with ice, and when quite set, turn 
it out and serve. 


A Dessert of Rice. 


Wash and pick over a half pound of rice, put 
into a saucepan with a large handful of raisins, 
and cover with fast-boiling salted water. Boil it 
rapidly, shaking the pan occasionally until the 
water is absorbed, which should be in about 
twenty minutes. Leave the cover off the sauce- 
pan, and place it in a moderate oven, and steam 
until the grains of rice are separate and fluffy. 
For a simple lemon sauce, put a tablespoonful of 
butter over the fire, stir in an equal quantity of 
flour; add a pint of boiling water very slowly, 
and when smooth add the juice and grated rind 
of one lemon and a small cup of white sugar. 


Fruit Fritters. 


Stale bread, freed from crust, soaked in a pint 
of milk until about the quantity of a five-cent 
loaf has been used. This is set over the fire and 
stirred until boiled and thickened, great care 
being taken to prevent burning. The well-beaten 
yolks of two eggs are then stirred in, and the 
cooking continued for another minute. It is 
then taken from the fire, and a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of salt, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and a cup of very finely chopped raisins and 
citron, and an equal quantity of currants added. 
This should be so stiff that when cool it can be 
formed into little cone-shaped croquettes; if not, 
add a little flour to give consistency, dip in 
beaten egg, then in cracker or bread crumbs§ 
and fry in smoking hot fat. Serve with any 
good pudding sauce. 


Snow Cake. 

Four cups of white sugar, one cup of butter, 
two-thirds of a cup of milk, whites of twelve 
eggs, three cups of flour, two-thirds of a cup of 
cornstarch, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Beat the butter and sugar together till very 
smooth; while beating add gradually the sweet 
milk, then the whites of eggs beaten to a foam, 
then add the flour, cornstarch and baking-powder. 
Bake in deep pans and ice the top. 
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Fig. 1.—_Draped Palm Stand. 

Growing plants are used very extensively in 
decorating rooms. Our illustration shows a 
three-legged stool in old carved wood over 
which is thrown a scarf in Indian flowered cot- 
ton or silk, kept in place by a large flower stand 
in fancy wickerwork which hides the common 
flower pot holding a small palmtree. The ends 
of the scarf are then raised up and tastefully ar- 
ranged round the stand, 

Any material can be used for drapery, and an 
ordinary flower pot can thus be made into an 
article of beauty. A piece of pasteboard can be 
used to cover the pot in points at the top, if 
wicker work is not used,so as to protect the 
drapery from moisture when watering the plant. 
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Crocheted Mother Hubbard. 

Materials, Ten ounces of starlight Fleur de 
Leis in pink. Five yards of narrow pink rib- 
bon one-third of an inch wide. A fine bone 
crochet hook and a coarse one. With fine hook 
make a chain of one hundred and seven stitches, 

Ist row.—Make 56 stars. Turn the work in- 
stead of breaking the thread at each row and 
making all on one side, as in the usual starstitch. 

2d row.—Make 10 stars, increase on the 11th, 
make one, increase on the 13th, make 26 plain 
stars for the back, increase one in next stitch, 
make I star, increase, make Io stars, 

Thirteen rows are required for the yoke. 
Always keep Io stars at beginning and end for 
the fronts, and 26 stars across the back. Widen 
twice on each shoulder in every row, 
increasing the stitches by two on each 
shoulder. On thethirteenth row there 
should be 23 stars on each shoulder, 
Take these and one more on each side, 
making 25 for the sleeve. Crochet 
one these 25 stitches Io rows, nar- 
rowing at beginning and end of last 
row. 

For the skirt. With the coarse 
needle, crochet loose, two long crochet 
stitches in each one of last row. In 
the next and every following row, 
make two long stitches between every 
two of last row. Crochet 24 rows 
of these. Then finish the sacque all 
round neck, fronts, bottom and sleeves 
with a row of long crochet stitches, 
to run the ribbon through, On this 
row make a row of shells, six long 
stitches in each shell, each long stitch 
separated by two chains which forms 
a picot. OA Fe UA 


Fig.2. Magazine or News- 
paper Rack. 

This attractive novelty is useful and 
ornamental, 

The papers are inserted between 
two palm fans of different sizes, held 
together by a broad handle in ebony 
wood. 

This is attached to the wall and is 
pretty to hang in a library, or any 
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Fig.3. Crochet Edging. 

Make a chain of 56 stitches. Turn. 

ist, row—Treble crochet in 4th, 5th, 6th, and 
7th stitches from needle, * ch 2, skip 1 stitch, tc 
in next, repeat from * 5 times, 11 ch 3, skip 4, 2 
tc in 5th with 3 ch between them, which makes 
a loop, repeat from 11 6 times, turn. 

2d. row—Ch 4,3 t c in last loop of preceding 
row, ch 3, 3 t c in same loop, this makes 
a shell, shell in every remaining loop, ch 3, t c 
in corresponding t c in Ist row,ch 2, tc in next 
t c and so continue to the end of row, turn. 

3d. row—Repeat Ist row only make the loops 
im centre of preceding shells. 

This lace is quite simple and very pretty. 

B. B. J. 
Case for Reels or Spools. 

Fic. 5. This pretty little case will be found 
useful for traveling and salable at fairs, and may 
be made for reels of silk or spools of cotton. 
The foundation is a piece of stout cardboard 
covered with material; the eight cases for the 
spools are of silk or satin, cut and embroidered 
as shown in Fic. 5, but with sufficient extra 
width to allow for their being joined and raised 
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to admit the spools. 


Crochet Edging. 

Make chain of 50 stitches; turn. 

Ist row. d c in 7th stitch from needle, * 
chain 5, skip 3 stitches, d c in 4th, repeat from 
* 3 times, skip 2, make a shell of 4t ¢ ia 
next, skip 2,d c in next, chain 5, skip 3, dc 
in next, repeat from * 4 times, skip 2, shell in 
next, skip 2d c in last stitch; turn. 

2d row. Shell in last dc, dc in center of 
shell in preceding row, shell in next dc, # 
dc in center of chain in Ist row; chain 5, 
repeat from * 4 times, shell in next dc, de 
in center of next shell in Ist row, shell in next 
dc, 11 dcin center of chain; chain 5, repeat 
from II, 4 times; turn. 

3d row. * chain 5, d c in center of chain 
in last row, repeat from * 3 times, shell in first 
stitch of shell, d c in center same; chain 5, 
dc in center next shell, shell in last stitch of 
same, II, dc in center of chain; chain 5» Te 
peat from 11 3 times, shell in first stitch of next 
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The material may be cut 
in one long strip and the points only divided, if 
preferred. The spools are fastened in with rib. 
bon passed through the holes in the spools and 
in the sides of each casing, and tied together 
where the ends meet. 
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shell, dc in center of same; chain 5,dc in 
center of last shell, shell in last stitch; turn. 

4th row. * shell in first stitch of shell, d c 
in center; chain 5,d c incenter of chain in 
preceding row; chain 5,dc in center of next 
shell, shell in last stitch of same, dc in center 
of next chain; chain 5, d c in center next 
chain; chain 5,d c in center of next chain, 
repeat from *; turn. 

sth row. Chain 5, d c in center of chain in 
last row; chain 5, *, dc, chain 5, dc, shell 
first stitch of shell, d c in center of same; 
chain 5, d c, shell, chain 5,d c, shell in last 
stitch of shell; repeat from *, shell of 9 tc 
in last stitch of last shell; turn. 

6th row. d c in center of shell, * shell in 
last stitch of same, dc in center of chain; 
chain 5, d c in center shell; chain 5, de in 
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dc in next chain, shell in first stitch of 
shell, d c in center same, 11, 5 chain, d c 
in next chain; chain 5, dc in center of 
shell, repeat from * to 11; chain §, Gc 
chain 5, dc; chain 5, d c in center of last 
chain in preceding row; turn. 

7th row. Chain 5, d c, repeat 3 times, *, 
shell in last stitch of shell, d c; chain 5dc 
shell in first stitch of shell,d c in center same, 
11, chain 5, dc; chain 5, d c; chain S» 
dcin center of shell, repeat from * to 11; 
chain 5, fasten in 3d stitch of last shell in pre- 
ceding row; turn. 

8th row. Shell of 9 t c in loop, d c im 
center of next shell, *, shell in last stitch same 
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dc in center chain, shell first stitch, shell 
ad c in center same; chain 5, d c; chain 5, 
dec, ch 5, dc ch 5, repeat from *, d c; turn. 

oth row. Chain 5, d c in center of chain in 
preceding row, repeat 3 times; chain 5,d ¢ 
in center of shell, shell between 2 shells,d e 
center next shell, *; chain 5, d c in center 
next chain, repeat from * 5 times; chain 3, d 
c in shell between 2 shells, d c in center of 
last shell. This finishes one scollop. B. B. J. 


Fancy Bag for Duster. 
(See colored folded sheet in front part of book.) 
As a duster is a necessary addition to the com- 


fort of the housekeeper, where to have them 
eonvenient for use is an important consideration. 
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Bags of all kinds have been adopted. The one 
illustrated is both convenient and pretty, the 
quality of the material varying with the position 
it is to occupy. The design is given full work- 
ing size; it is made of linen, sateen, satin, plush, 
damask, etc. If male of figured material it need 
not be etched. The upper part of bag is cut 
larger than the under, and folded near the edges 
upon the sides, so that when the flap is raised 
there will be room for the duster inside. The 
design is etched in silk of any color fancy dic- 
tates. It is bound around the “edge with a nar 
row braid of the same color, and finished with 
small ribbon bows, MABEL WARE. 





~~ 
An Inexpensive Afghan. 


As I was reading a late number of GoDEy’s, 
and saw so many pretty and useful designs for 
fancy work, I thought I would tell of a pretty 
afghan I finished to-day. After many years of 
thinking, I certainly would commence one the 
very next week. I really had no excuse for not 
commencing it long ago, Our garret is, as I may 
say, a dumping-grcund for all the odds and ends 
the children, in their various homes, seek to be 
rid of; no matter what—dresses, underclothing 
and men’s garments of all kinds, and worsteds 
among the rest. I will except broken dishes. 
Those their servants dispose of probably without 
assistance. Many a tramp has felt, as he looked 
very fine when walking away with one of ‘Sol- 
omon John’s” coats, “Agamemnons’” pants, 
‘Elizabeth Eliza’s”’ husband’s shoes, and various 
articles not mentioned, belonging once to the 
husband of “the Lady from Philadelphia.” We 
are not the Peterkins, but resemble them so 
closely I borrow their names. One poor man on 
one occasion remarked, quite appropriately, «If 
I should be drowned, who would they think I 
am—not twe things on me with the same name 
on.” It’s a common saying among our friends, 
when there is anything to be put out of the way, 
O, send it to the farm-house; grandma’ll find 
some one to fit it. I must not forget the twins, 
bless their hearts, the darlings! The little boy 
is getting so large and wears store-clothes and a 
lovely bang; and the girl, well, well! If you 
could see how she grows, you would not wonder 
every one of the washerwoman’s children across 
the way look so fine in her outgrown dresses. 
But this is not telling what I started to. A 
friend sent me a pattern, and it looked so easy I 
hunted up the yarns and started my afghan right 
off; and right here, let me Say, the odds and ends 





were all Dorcas yarns, although any kind wil] 
answer; but our family all have a fancy for those 
handy ready-wound balls, no trouble to begin 
with, no poor tired little (or large) arms holding 
yarn for grandma to wind, no thoughts that 
wouldn’t sound well if uttered aloud, when the 
snarls come, as they generally do, it #s such a 
satisfaction to just sit down and commence right 
off. 

I decided to have white centres and black 
outsides to all my pieces, and to crochet; the 
squares to be joined diagonally, commencing 1, 
2, 3, etc., up to 8; each row being alike, but 
contrasting strongly with the others; when one 
gets started, it will show for itself what comes 
next. 

Ist row: White—crochet 4 chain, join, and in 
the ring make 12 double crochet, fasten off. 

2d row: Any very dark shade of any color 
tie in, 3 chain, 3 double crochet, 1 chain, 3 dou- 
ble crochet, in same space chain 1, and between 
3d and 4th stitches from last; repeat until at the 
end of row. 

3d row: Any very light shade contrasting or 
combining with dark shade used in 2d row, 
tie in as before; a couplet of 3 double cro. 
chets is worked in each corner, and 3 doubles 
fill in the spaces between, 

4th row: Black, make the same as 3d row; 
140 squares made the lap-robe complete. After 
joining, I crocheted § rows of crazy stitch, each 
row a different color, for the border. A gayer, 
prettier robe cannot be imagined. CT 

i 
Handkerchief Bags. 

For a young friend I have just completed a 
handkerchief bag which I made by first taking 
a circle of stiff paste-board, not quite so large as 
a small saucer, then covering the outside with 
scarlet plush and lining with paper cambric to 
match in color. Upon the four-inch plush band 
we worked with gold thread, a herring-bone vine, 
at the top and bottom ; then sewed in the centre 
of a bag made of satin one shade darker, this 
plush band. Turning a two-inch hem at the top, 
I ran an elastic band, gathered it close up, sewed 
on a loop of ribbon to hang it up, and it was 
done. ELLA. 
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An odd perpetual calendar is a*silvered cres 
cent, on the lower horn of which sits a blinking 
owl. The day, month and year are shown by 
duly marked ribbons, which slide through slots 
in the crescent’s face. 
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November. 


E send out the November number 
with a certainty that our readers 
will find it as full of good things 
asaNewEngland table onThanks- 

giving day. To all who eat the famed turkeys 

of the national holiday do we wish good appetite, 
and may our friends assemble before well-filled 
tables, with families unbroken, and grateful, 
happy hearts. But one more number of the 
magazine will close the year 1888. We have 
net deviated from the offers made in our pros- 
pectus. The November number is far more 
attractive than the January if that was possible. 

A new feature is introduced this month—illus- 

trated stories, these will be continued throughout 

1889, the illustrations are well executed and full 

of life and vigor ; the stories will be written ex- 

pressly for the magazine by Emily Lennox, whose 
bright articles have always won for her a high 
position among the readers of «*Godey.” In 
this number we give our prospectus for 

1889. In it will be found some of the good 

things promised to our readers, all could not be 

enumerated, as novelties are constantly appear- 
ing, but all, and everything that can contribute 
to making Gopey’s LApy’s Book the best 
fashion and home magazine published, will be 
found each month between its covers. In our 
prospectus we will offer some astonishing things, 
but nothing more than we are able and deter- 
mined to grant. Our new premiums to club 
raisers are nothing more nor less than just what 
we claim for them. We do not make a practice 
of coloring our inducements too highly, or getting 
up the expectations of our, subscribers beyond 
the point of reason. What we propose we mean 
to do, and whatever offer we make we fulfil at 
any cost. Weare ever on the look-out for novel- 
ties and shall carry out a number of plans which 
have been projected this autumn. You will 
be pleased to see in our opening volume 
some wholly new features, The compliments 
daily received from our subscribers and the 
press have influenced us to exert our utmost 
energies, and we are putting forth efforts in en- 
tirely new directions. 

Two new and powerful serials will be com- 
menced in the December number; others are in 
treaty for. Nellie Bly, whose articles in the 
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New York World have elicited so much excite- 
ment, exposing the inner workings of many 
public institutions through personal knowledge, 
having obtained the same by becoming an in- 
mate, will contribute to the December number, 
giving a.true and interesting account of real 
facts connected with the insane department at 
Blackwell’s Island, N. Y. Mrs. Hope, who was 
unanimously elected out of one hundred and 
twenty applicants, to the position of teacher of 
cookery in the public schools of New York, and 
who also occupies the same position in several 
Fifth Avenue Academies will preside over the 
Cooking and Household Department. 

We promise our readers that the December 
number will far exceed any published this year 
in the list of its attractions ; the January number 
will be equally well stored with good things, as 
well as all the numbers issued during 1889. 
Therefore, at our announcement for next year, 
in this number, we have not dared to say all that 
we mean to do; it would be an impossibility, for 
how would others know what to be at unless 
they had us before them to prompt. We would, 
therefore, suggest early attention to the sending 
of clubs, so that you and your friends may be 
able to enjoy the good things provided in 1889 
for the readers of Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book. All 
persons commencing their subscription with 
January, 1889, will receive the December num- 
ber, containing the two new serials, in addition 
to the year’s subscription. EDITOR. 


BOOK TABLE. 

«An Iceland Fisherman.” By Pierre Lotti. 
Translated from the French by Clara Cadiot. 
Published by William S. Gottsberger, 11 Murray 
Street, New York, N.Y. For sale by Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is a well-done translation of a powerful 
story. The characters are chiefly fishermen of 
France and Iceland, and the scenes are in the 
two countries and on the ocean. The story is 
a wild, but not impossible one, and well worthy 
a place among English works. 


«The Pagans.” By Arlo Bates. Published 


in Ticknor’s Paper Series. Issued semi-monthly 
by Ticknor & Company, Boston, Mass. Price, 


- 50 cents. 


The scheme of social observations developed 
in “The Pagans” is full of piquancy and an 
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almost Thackerayan vigor of portrayal. As a 
study of current American thought, and types of 
culture, and conflict of belief, it has a singular 
value and interest, and will be earnestly wel- 
comed by thousands of readers. 

“Fortune’s Fool,” By Julian Hawthorne. 
Ticknor Paper Series. Ticknor & Company, 
Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents. 

There are many shrewd and concentrated 
sayings in this remarkable book. And there are 
many pieces of fresh and vivid descriptions in 
which Mr. Hawthorne even surpasses anything 
he has done of the kind before. The book is 
equally worthy of the Hawthorne name, and of 
its place in this remarkable series of novels. 


“A Devout Lover.” By Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron. Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 

Mrs. Cameron has the happy faculty of writing 
in a natural and entertaining manner; the char- 
acters in this book are life-like, and the reader 
feels as interested in them as in real people. 
The book once begun will be reluctantly laid 
aside until finished. 

«The Owl’s Nest.” Translated from the 
German of E. Marlitt. By Mrs. A, L. Wister. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, $1.25. 

To insure eager readers for this book, it is 
only necessary to announce Mrs. Wister’s name 
as the translator; her refined and pure taste 
never leads her amiss in making her selections, 
and “ The Owl’s Nest” fairly equals, if it does 
not surpass, any of its predecessors. It is full of 
life, the manner in which the work has been 
done adding much to the charm. It is worthy 
in sentiment and skillful in every point of artis- 
tic finish. It, as well as all of Mrs. Wister’s 
translations, can be especially recommended for 
wholesome light reading for young people. 


“Queer People, With Paws and Claws.” 
Illustrated. By Palmer Cox. Published by 
Hubbard Brothers, Philadelphia. 

The “Queer People” contained in the book 
belong to the animal classes both wild and tame. 
It is a most attractive book for a child. The illus- 
trations are beautiful and the reading quaint 
and entertaining. It will form a handsome gift 
book for the holidays or birthdays. 

“Little People.” By Stella Louise Hook. 
Illustrated by Dan Beard and Harry Beard. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 
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745 Broadway, New York. For sale by Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia, Pa, Price, $1.50. 

Under the above title we have a very enter. 
taining and beautifully illustrated book, telling 
us of the different winged and other insects, 
The bcok is written in a bright style, facts in. 
terposed in the form of a story which cannot fail 
to prove both interesting and instructive. 

“The Dead Doll and Other Verses.” Illus. 
trated. By Margaret Vandegrift. Published 
by Ticknor and Company, 211 Tremont street, 
Boston. Price, $1.50. For sale by Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Many of these poems appeared before in 
Wide Awake, Youth’s Companion, etc. They 
are very attractive to the little folks, and the 
illustrations add much to the beauty of the vol- 
ume. No prettier gift book could be selected. 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have just published “Tried for Her Life,” by 
Emma D. E. N. Southworth, to sell at the extra- 
ordinary low price of twenty-five cents a copy, 
retail. This is one of the most popular novels 
ever written by Mrs. Southworth, and as it has 
never before been published or sold under one 
dollar and a half a copy, this edition must have 
an enormous sale, as the largest, the best and 
cheapest copyright books for the price ever pub- 
lished, It will be found for sale by all news 
agents everywhere, or copies will be sent by 
mail, to any place, on remitting price to the 
publishers. 

T. B. Peterson have published a cheap edition 
of “Nana’s Brother,’? Emile Zola’s story of a 
great strike in France. Price, 25 cents. 

“The Elect Lady.” By George MacDonald. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Price, 50 cents, 

The heroine has great force of character, and 
while humoring the laird her father, and using 
the strictest econumy, is unaware that he is 
spending a fortune upon a collection he is 
making She becomes deeply attached to the 
tenant’s son, which she tries robly to overcome 
on account of the difference in their positions; 
how she succeeds, and the final sequel is well 
worked up. 

“The Mystery of the Ocean Star.” By W. 
Clark Russell. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a collection of maritime sketches, 
many of them very thrilling, and all of deep 
interest. 
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«Karmel, the Scout.” By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
“The Gunmaker of Moscow.” By Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr. These comprise Nos. 14 and 15 of 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series. Published by Cassell 
& Company, limited, 104 and 106 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

These books will always find many readers, 
the works of Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., always proving 
attractive whenever issued. 


“The Silver Lock and Other Stories.” By 
popular authors. No. 27 Cassell’s “Rainbow” 
Series. Published by Cassell & Company, 104 
and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

An interesting collection of short stories, well 
adapted to while away a quiet hour. 


“The Banjo.” By S.S. Stewart, 223 Church 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This little volume is profusely illustrated, and 
gives many useful hints to beginners. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


The International Hygienic Society of Lon- 
don is starting street stands in different parts of 
that city, where ladies may send their parcels, 
leave their cloaks, and arrange their toilettes 
when on shopping tours. 

During twenty-two weeks this year, 8,126 pat- 
ents were issued by the United States Patent 
Office; but of this number only fifty-three were 
issued to women, twelve of whom were resi- 
dents of New York. 

M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, at a meeting of the 
British Association at Bath, said that he was 
confident that ten locks of the Panama Canal 
would be completed by 1890. 


An English gentleman named Kunwald is the 
fortunate possessor of the violin on which Beet- 
hoven often played. It bears on its back a 
roughly cut initial « B,” apparently executed with 
a chisel. 

A portrait of Queen Margherita of Italy, 
painted and burnt in on glass by Profess.r Mo- 
retti, of Perugia, has been added to the attrac- 
tions of the Italian Exhibition in London. It 
has taken the artist two years of constant labor 
to complete this work. 


The first woman delegate to a medical conven- 
tion in the United States is Miss Margaret L. 
Crumpton, of Pittsburg, lately elected from Pitts- 


burg to the Pennsylvania Homeeopathic Medical 
Society, ; 
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One of the remarkable women of the age is 
Miss Cornwell, whose success in deciding upon 
and estimating the properties of mines has won 
for herself the title of “The Princess Midas.” 
She is English; but in babyhood was taken to 
Australia. Five years ago she began to visit 
mines and ask questions, She is now very rich. 

A German statistic computes the number of 
actors, singers and dancers of various nationali- 
ties as follows: Germany, Austria and Switzer- 
land, 30,500; Italy, 19,000; Great Britain, 18,000; 
France, 25,000; Russia, 8,000; Roumenia and 
Servia, 3,800. 

According to a recently published Italian 
pamphlet, there are now on Mount Athos twenty 
different monasteries: seventeen Greek, one Rus- 


. Sian, one Servian and one Bulgarian. 


An Austrian Pompeii has just been unearthed 
near Zara, Zara is the capital of the Austrian 
province of Dalmatia. Thousands of coins of 
the Diocletian period and of other early times, 
rare specimens of Grecian and Roman sculpture 
and Byzantine architecture were discovered 
along the Dalmatian shores. Amphitheatres, 
temples, catacombs and other evidences of a busy 
and highly civilized community were unearthed. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes says that he usu- 
ally replies to the request for his autograph when 
a card for the signature and a stamped envelope 
are enclosed. Among the requests that he did 
refuse was one addressed to “Miss Olive W. 
Holmes.” He thought the writer of that knew 
too little about him to have a genuine longing 
for his handwriting. 

Alfred C, Hobbs, of Hartford, is now 76 years 
of age. He is the man who succeeded in pick- 
ing every lock placed before him at the Crystal 
Palace, London, in 1851, and won $1000 offered 
by an English firm to any one who could pick 
the lock they manufactured. Mr. Hobbs became 
a lion, and was presented to Queen Victoria and 
the Duke of Wellington. 

A rope just finished for the Edinburgh cable 
tramways is 17,000 feet long. This is the long- 
est unspliced cable in use in Great Britain, but 
for the Melbourne (Australia) tramways ropes 
20,000 and 26,000 feet in length, and without 
splicing, have been supplied. The latter ropes 
weigh twenty-four tons. 

A German professor has discovered a new 
opiate, which he calls “sulfonal.” It belongs 
to the group of the so-called di-sulphates. It 
has the property of inducing sleep in invalids, 
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particularly in nervous people and those affected 
with heart disease ; but not in healthy subjects. 
It is declared to be harmless anda certain means 
of causing slumber. 


‘Electric prostration ’’ may be called a new 
disease. It troubles workers under electric light. 
Severe cases are reported from Creusot, France, 
where an electric furnace is used for quickly 
heating metals. The light exceeds 100,000 can- 
dle power, and the men suffer from it, not from 
the heat. After one or two hours the workers 
have a painful sensation in the throat, face, and 
temples, the skin;becomes copper red, and an eye 
irritation begins that lasts forty-eight hours, the 
discharge of tears being copious, After five 
days the skin peels off. Dark-colored glasses 
somewhat mitigate the effects of this tremendous 
light, but not entirely. 


Mr, Cave Thomas, has just completed a very 
large picture in oils of « The Ascension,” intend- 
ed for Christ Church, Marylebone, England, Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies’ Church. The Saviour, whose 
figure is depicted fully facing the spectator, with 
hands advanced as in the act of blessing, is 
slowly ascending into heaven, and _ below, 
upon the mount, are gathered the disciples 
watching with wondering awe the departure of 
their Lord and Master. In the distance is Jeru- 
salem. The design is distinguished by a purity 
of motive, recalling the works of the old masters, 
and by a brilliancy of coloring strongly in har- 
mony with the subject. 


The number of women who are taking up 
medicine as a means of earning a livelihood is 
on the increase. In many establishments where 
the daintier and more artistic of the artizan 
trades are carried on—wood carving, scroll 
work, china decorating and the like—the work 
is turned over largelyto women. The employers 
find that the sex generally have fine hands fitted 
for work requiring delicacy and firmness, good 
artistic taste and a fondness for the employ- 
ment, 


Princess Beatrice contributed two exceedingly 
meritorious paintings by herself to the Amateur 
Art Exhibition at Ryde. One was a view of 
Florence, in oils, taken from the terrace of the 
Villa Palmieri, showing the Duomo beyond a 
foreground of foliage and flowers. The other 
was a screen of the old gold American cloth, 
the three panels of which were painted with 
flowers, oxdaisies, dahlias and Michaelmas daisies 
respectively. 


Mme. Adelina Patti has again shown her gen. 
erosity towards the poor and needy of the neigh- 
borhood in which she is residing—at her Welsh 
home, Craig-y-nos Castle—by intimating to the 
secretary of the Swansea Hospital that she will 
give a grand concert in the Albert Hall, Swan- 
sea, on Thursday, the 11th prox., for the benefit 
of that institution and other local charities, This 
is the third or fourth concert which the prima 
donna has given for the same object, and whereby 
several thousand pounds have been raised, 

John Burroughs is one of those romantic 
writers who will not and need not write unless 
they feel inclined. Strange to say of a man who 
devotes his pen to nature, Mr. Burroughs never 
He spends al! his time 
out-of-doors during that season, laying up ma- 
terial for the winter’s work. He lives within 
sight of the Catskill Mountains, and has a little 
farm of his own. 


writes in the summer. 
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WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF US. 

The frontispiece of GopEy’s Lapy’s Book 
for September is of the newest style of photo- 
typic art. The colored design for table scarf for 
ladies’ work is worth more than the subscription 
price of the magazine for a year. The fashion 
plates set forth the styles for the coming season, 
and are accompanied by practical descriptions 
and directions. Then there is an architectural 
page. The stories, continued and otherwise, are 
first-class; and the home hints, Jenny June's 
Paris letter, and other interesting matters fill up 
a charming bill of fare.— Commercial Advertiser, 
Detroit, Mich. 


ELLES SE SERVENT DE GODEY. 

Les dames qui désirent savoir comment 
shabiller avec gofit et qui font elles-mémes 
leurs robes. Les modes dans le numéro du mois 
de septembre sont élégantes et la direction pour 
faire les costumes sont suffisantes et de valeur. 

Les enfants de sont pas oubliés 4 partir du 
bébé jusqu’a la jeune fillette et garcon, On peut 
aussi s’amuser en lisant des poésies trés choisies 
et autres matiéres qui sera appréciée par toutes 
les dames. Pour ouvrage de table, ornement de 
maison, ouvrage de fantaisie, information néces- 
saire pour la cuisine et en un mot pour chaque 
département de la maison, on y trouvera des 
choses essentiellement nécessaires et de mérite. 

Toutes les dames devraient se procurer le 
Guide de Gopey pour les dames, lorsque surtout 
Yon considére que le prix n’en est que deux 
plastres par année. 


Ecrivez aux Editeurs, 1224’ 
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rue Arch, Philadelphie, Pe.—Ze Monde, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

The autumn number of “GODEY” is more 
attractive than usual. The frontispiece, “I See 
You,” is a beautiful subject, well executed; a 
colored and folded fashion sheet, various pages 
of useful and ornamental articles of attire, and a 
colored work page, with many black work de- 
signs, complete the illustrations. The reading 
matter comprises numerous stories and poems, 
with instructions in needlework, housekeeping, 
and varied fashion notes. Among the stories are: 
“A Social Dagger,” «Out of the Battle,” « The 
Hallowe’en Sensation at Guv’nor Deeripg’s,” 
“The Representative from Raccoon,” “A Can- 
adian Girl's Romance,” “A Love Game,” “An 
Antique Vase,” and numerous short stories and 
poems.— Evening Times, Hamilton, Ont. 

The September number of GoDEy’s begins a 
new serial by Marian C. L. Reeves, entitled «A 
Canadian Girl’s Romance,” which opens bright- 
ly. « The One Woman,” by Minnie Willis Bains, 
“Summer Letters, by H. Bartro, Jr., and “The 
Wife’s Flirtation,” by Mrs. George E. Mason are 
good short stories. — Mew England Farmer‘ 
Boston, Mass. 

GopvEy’s LApy’s Book for September is a 
gem. They always are, and the excellent colored 
and steel plate work in each number is always 
the latest effects artistically. Subscribe for it. 
Very popular as a fashion book and contains 
many good stories.—Herald, Paw Paw, IIl. 

The ladies, and LApy’s Book, that is to say 
GopEy’s LADy’s Book, the old favorite, now 
nearly sixty years old, but as fresh and sparkling 
as if just born. With the increase of years it 
gains in solid worth and true interest. The 
October number is here, and is full of just such 
things as a lady and her daughters, if she has 
any, find valuable for autumn.— Zimes, Goshen, 
Ind. 

The September number of «‘ GoDEy’s,”’ is full 
of a variety of illustrations and good reading. 
The frontispiece illustration is well executed, 
and the colored fashion-plate a gem.— Waverley 
Magazine, Boston, Mass. 


Well, madam, you ought to—for yourself and 
daughters, Take Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, the 
October number of which is on our table. It is 
& magnificent number for autumn reading. Full 
of fashion illustrations and directions; valuable 
helps in household matters; choice hints for 
literary culture; and a wealth of stories, long 


and short. Just enough love affairs in these 
stories to give them a suitable spicing in that 
direction, The frontispiece is a gem of art; 
and, in a word, we don’t see how such a maga- 
zine as this can be made for the low price of 
two dollars a year.—Enterprise, Hamden Junc- 
tion, Ohio. 

We add to our list of the best magazines 
«“GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book.” This old and well 
known family magazine of fashion, art, etc., is 
too well known to require special mention. This 
number opens with a beautiful frontispiece, fol- 
lowed by a colored fashion plate. The designs 
and fashion department are unsurpassed, and the 
literary department, including music, is of the 
very best in this line of magazines.—School 
Teacher, Winston, N. C. 


Here is GopEY’s LADy’s Book for October, 
fresh as an autumn breeze from the sea, and fra- 
grant with the aroma of choice ideas for home 
or for travel. With its capital stories, short and 
long, GopEy is always welcome. As a fashion 
journal it is without a rival. Its helpful hints 
and directions for beautifying our homes are ex- 
ceedingly valuable. Every mother and every 
daughter ought to have GoDEy, the price being 
only two dollars. The magazine is within every- 
body’s reach. It is handsomely illustrated with 
fashion plates, a gem of a frontispiece, and other 
valuable art work. Write to the publishers of 
GopEy’s LADY’s Book, 1224 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, and see what inducements they have to 
offer you.—Standard, Dedham, Mass. 


The October number of the old and valuable 
publication, GoDEy’s Lapy’s Book, isa delight- 
ful one. The fashion plates and the letter press 
descriptive of them will, of course, be highly ap- 
preciated by the ladies, but let not the impres- 
sion go out that this is all the number contains. 
The literary department is full of good things— 
fiction, poetry, practical hints, letters from abroad 
—all of a high order and fitted to all tastes. 
With age GopDeEy’s improves steadily, and it 
stands among the best periodicals of the day.— 
The American, Nashville, Tenn. 


Thousands of ladies who make their own 
gowns depend on Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for 
fashion plates and instructions. Nobody wants 
to be out of style, and nobody who takes GODEY’s 
need be. The September number is especially 


‘rich in directions, styles and hints for making 


the most beautiful apparel. No lady should be 
without GopEY.—Democrat, Petersburg, III. 








- GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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UR design is adapted more especially for a Southern or Western house and will answer very 
well for a Summer cottage either inland or at the seashore. The special features are the 
amount of space for the small outlay, the convenience afforded and the pleasing effect of 
the exterior. 

A good broad veranda shades the front; the parlor and d ning-room may be heated by grates. 
There is no cellar provided for; the underpining is intended to be of brick; to reduce the cost the: 
latter may be left out and the house supported on posts bedded in cement. The exterior is covered , 
with siding, the roof and gables with shingles. 

The attic is not intended to be finished; being merely intended for storage, it may, however, be 
used for a sleeping apartment if desired. We estimate this house to cost $1000. Any communica- 
tions, in reference to our designs, addressed to Samuel Milligan, Architect, 708 Chestnut Street, will 
receive prompt attention. «] 
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A Good Investment. 


The Old Banker, with a sharp 
eye for securities and paying 4 
stock, declares that a 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


is worth $65 a bottle to him, Fi 
and, therefore, the best invest- 
ment he ever made. Years ago, 
overwork and anxiety brought 
on serious blood diseases, and 
nothing saved him, he says, but 
the persistent use of Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla, 

“‘T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for 
several years. When I feel weary and 
worn out, it always helps me.’’—A. 
Grommet, Kingsville, Johnson Co., Mo. 

“‘ Aver’s Sarsaparilla, for building up 
the health generally, stands at the head 
of the list.”,—James M. Wittiams, M.D., 
Sumner, Ark. 

“TI was long troubled with nervous 
debility and severe headaches. By the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I have been 

sat restored toa strong and healthy condi- 
tion.”’—AntTHony Louis, 55 Tremont st., Charlestown, Mass. 

‘*For several years I was afflicted with disorders of the blood, and have re- | 
ceived more benefit from the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than all other medicines. 
It has given me perfect satisfaction.””—B. W. Ricr, 140 Endicott st., Boston, Mass. 

* About two years ago I was prostrated with nervous debility, so that I was 
hardly able to do anything. No doctoring did me any good. Finally, I tried i 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and three bottles restored me so that my health is as sound : 
as ever.””—J. B. Moun, Shiloh, Ohio. i 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, | | 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


RICH AND POOR, 


Prince and Peasant, the Millionaire and Day Laborer, by their common 
use of Ayer’s Pills, attest the world-wide reputation of this remedy. J 
Leading physicians recommend these pills for Stomach and Liver 
Troubles, Costiveness, Biliousness, and Sick Headache ; also, for Rheu- 
matism, Jaundice, and Neuralgia. They are sugar-coated; are prompt, 
but mild, in operation; and, therefore, the very best medicine for Family ¥ 
Use, as well as for Travelers and Tourists. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


ery 
the Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 


eg FRY wi coco, 


(Bristol and London, Eng.) 
PURE—NUTRITIOUS—ECONOMICAL. 
SAMPLE shane: & VALUABLE RECEIPT BOOK 
ADDRESS REE OF POSTAGE. 
DANIEL RROWNE, New York, N. Y. 


n writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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Pearline 


Washing Compound 


has become more popular with the women of this 
land—in less time—than anything ever invented 
forthehousehold. Zhe zxtelligent rech use Pearline 
because of the superior results obtained. 

The tntelligent middle class—because of the 
superior results, and the fact that, in doing away 
with the rubbing, it does away with the worst of 
»the wear and tear on clothing and paint. 

The intelligent poor —because it takes the drudg- 
ery out of their hardest work—a delicate woman 
can do a large wash with the aid of Pearline. 

PEARLINE will wash clothes—clean paint, 
china, silver, glassware, windows, oil paintings, 
carpets without taking up—better—in less time 
and with less labor, than anything known; be 
sides it is absolutely harmless. 





e 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 
e \ ," ] are which they claim to be Pearline, or “the same as Pearline.” IT'S 
FALSE—they are not, and besides are dangerous. PEARLINE 


is never peddled, but sold by all good grocers. Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


UFFALO [STHIA WATER 


NATURE’S GREAT REMEDY FOR 


Bright's Disease, the Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, 
Rheumatism, Nervous Dyspepsia, &c., &c. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-General of U. S. Army (Retired), Professor of Diseases of the Mind and 

Nervous System in the University of New York, &c. 

“T have for some time made use of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in cases of affections of the NERVOUS 
SYSTEM complicated with BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, or with a GOUTY DIATHESIS. The 
results have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for many years been a favorite remedy with me in like cases, but 
the Buffalo Water certainly acts better than any extemporaneous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, bettar 
borne by the Stomach. I also often prescribe it in those cases of CEREBRAL HYPERENIA, resulting over 
mental work—in which the condition called NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA exists—and generally with marked 


Dr. Thomas H. Buckler, of Paris, France, Suggester of Lithia as a Solvent for Uric Acid. 

‘Nothing I could say would add to the well-known reputation of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. I have 
frequently used it with good results in URIC ACID DIATHESIS, RHEUMATISM and GOUT, and with this 
object I have ordered it to Europe from Coleman & Rogers, of Baltimore. Lithia is in no form so val a 
where it exists in the Carbonate, Nature’s mode of solution and division in water which has passed t 
Lepedolite and Spondumine mineral formations. 


Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the Medical Department of the University of the 
City of New York, &c. 
‘* For the past four years I have used the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in the treatment of Chronic INTEB- 
STITIAL NEPHRITIS [third stageof BRIGHT’S DISEASE] occurring in GOUTY and RHEUMATIC subjects, 
with marked benefit. In ali GOUTY and RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS, I regard it as highly efficacious.” 


Water in Cases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, $5 per Case at the Springs. 








THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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“4 Our American Homes and How to Furnish Them.” 


FURNITURE 
J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 


a, 63 & 65 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORE. 


Largest Le ay | of First-class and Medium our 
ity Furniture in America. Best Values. Prices in 
plain figures. Ten Showrooms, and Suite of Fur- 
Fished Specimen Rooms. [Illustrated Handbook— 
“ How to Furnish Our American Homes"’—sent on 


application. PRESS COMMENTS. 


“It is to the interest of every purchaser to buy 
furniture at the lowest price consistent with qual- 
iy. R. J. Horner & Co. sell nothing but first-class 

oods, and they sell them at reasonable —. 
e magnitude of their warerooms, the variety of 
their styles, and the perfection of their work, leaves 
nothing to be desired, as may be learned by a visit 


“None of the furniture Goplaves by R. J. Borner 
& Co. is below in quality that w _ should aepear 
in an American home, and it grades up to suit the 
exactness of the millionaire or the artistic tastes 
of the connois-eur.”” 





GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR 
ANY CUSTOM-MADE CORSET 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY. N. Y. 


Tor the Complexion. Purely Vegetable, 
Composed of a South American Root, can be 
taken without fear of injurious results. Guar- 

antee with every box. Price, $1.00, Sealed 
particulars, Qo. REIs SPECIALTY Co., 1025 Arch St.. Philada, _ 


[MAGIC LANTERNS 


- F - jews illustratinc 
Tp rate for P But sex IBITIONS ete. 
a a om 











pp Suetaees | 
McALLISTER, aire. "Optician, 49 Nassau StayNeVe 
H Al R. Ladies and Gentlemen, a pamphlet on 
diseases of the hair and scalp, cause of 
dendruff and premature baldness, and how to prevent 
it, sent free. Address, THIRKELL co., 
17 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. a 
The great secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz. 
BIRD MANNA will restore the song 
of cage birds and pre- 
serve them in health. 15c. by mail. Sold by drug- 


gists. Directions free. BiRD Foop Co., 400 N. 3d St., 
Phila., Pa 


AIR@®REMOVED. 


Permanently, root and branch, in five minutes, without pain, 
discoloration —— with ** Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
ee particulars, 6e, W. ieox Bpecific Co., Phila, Pa. _ 
aA new and com- 
CROCHET WORKS picewore ori 
fully illustrated. Full instructions for a nds 
seaeaie Coston, tance. “price Se, post-pa she 
most com u 
RST Roe MEG. CO., 218State-st.C oot Patti 


$5: a l a¥. A DAY. Samples worth $150. 


















Lines not under horees feet. we 
BREWSTER SAFETY BEIN HOLDER 60., Holly, Mick 





‘PATENT 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.— 


HE original :ormula for which we paid pam 
twenty sago has never been modi 
ia theslightest. This soap is iden- 
tica = quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
T contains nothin that: ean injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
T washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a great saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions. 
OE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
La all best things, it is extensively imitated 























and counterfeited. 


Beware of Imitations, 


[NSIST upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—->:<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC }>-<-— 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine u 
Mexico keeps it in stock. yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 

EAD carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 

and be careful to follow directions on each 

outside wrapper. You Cannot afford to wait longer 
before trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wonderful 


a ¢ Electric + Soap. 


PIUM HABIT Patnloy cream or Home 
Trestment. Trial No Cure. No Pay. rt 








3 THE HUMANE REMEDY Co., La Fayette. Ind. 





PEERLESS DYES 2x crSnccasre 
THOMAS P.SIMPSON, Washington, 


D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor's (iuide. 


Sar CANCE: CURED! 


Send stamp for pamphlet 
aeRO EL, 
BUF¥ALA, B. Ty 
An experienced sho} 
PHILADELPHIA SHOPPING. per offers her serv hop- 
free of charge, to out-of-town buyers. For particulars, 
address. MISS WATSON, 1631 Francis Street, Phila. 


CARL 

















Ex! SDR (ION 


IOLACREAM 


Withou snjary postsively re- 
moves leg, 


Pim 
skin. Is not a wash or 
to cover defects, but a meds 


cure, rugeis's r securely mailed, for 
- at * : é & Brrrsee & Co., Toledo. 


SEE HERE! pe FR save one-half on 1000 useful 
cles? Send for Catalogue. Big 
Pay to Agents. CHICAGO SCALE Co., Chicago. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S | iii ise este 
use No. ies’ Pen) and No, 

PENS. 303 (Victoria Pen) sold by all deal- 
Teer =. Exposition, 1878. _jers throughout the World. 
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THE CROW PERFUMERY CO,’$ 
LAVENDER SALTS 


WE are glad torecommend 
to our readers a delightful 
hew invention brought out 
Ly the Crown Perfumery 
Co., of 177, New | es 8t., 
London, England 
UNDER THE TITLE or 
LAVENDER SALTS, 
they have prepared a new 
‘nvigorating Smelling Salta, 
Here we hayea delightfully 
tresh perfume of Luvender, 
mingled with some 
Inost invigorating and re- 
freshing; a delightful ‘ada 
tiok to every toilet table, 
and a Most agreeable dee- 
doriser.—Lady’s Putorial. 
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THR KEEPS (TE: 
“Breat TE BETH Wot eet 
pe one Ny 


) PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE Ler 
PuT ve BY 
E.W.HOYT & CO + 


PROPRIETORS OF 


HOYT'S GERMAN COLOGNE 


LASS 
ui, MAS 


For Sale by all First-Olase Druggists. 


——$—$—$——— 


$1.75 BOOK GIVEN. AWAY: 


With every yearly subserip tion to THE HOUSEKEEPER. 
gees 2 indies? paper, publis Jied. Handsomely printed und ani 
illus ted by VIOLA FULLER MINER. _ Among its contribu- 
(esstare Yrs. flenry Ww Ward ‘ph oe Miss Juliet Corson, Julia Miils Dunn, Mrs. F. 
ie. “Monnie Moore,” Alice M. Crockett, and many others. THE 
How SEKERPER is published semi-monthly at Minneapolis—is in its 10th year—has 
16 large pages—64 og with de artmente, de voted to Household Matters, 
Fashions, zesematciay Needle and Fancy V ft Ly Corner, Corre- 
spondence, Home Reading, Stories, Sketches and octry, owers,etc., a and is de- de- 
signed to be practical faite thatitteaches. THE Ato Ss ieePEn has met with 
reat favor. Owing to the increasing interest manifested by the lntien throughout 
he land, the publishers have decided to make a larger and grander offer than has 
ever before been made. With ample capital at command and loon tothe Suture 
to fs P enee them eqn order to introduce THE HOUS: KEEP 
mi | wa eae free by mail toevery one who send 51.00 i. 
ser ption and mentions 
this paper, 1 copy of ‘BUCKEYE coo 
ume of over 535 pages, illustrated, of which more than 250,000 
sold. It saves every day, time, money, worry and perplexity. Over 2,000 tri 
approved recipes in coo ery, includin —e pickiing, i 
for every meal and erty, season of t. ear. A very a 
pm w to make “ Hash,” with suggestions. n using nt 
measures. and the’ time required to cook different articles of food. Houvekeeping generally. 
etiquette of dinners and dining out. The Hitchens valuable suggestions given as to arrangements for 
convenience and facility in doing work. _ The » fanagement of Help “ Advice to Girls. ” Full directions 
are given for marketing, how toselect. How todo the family washing. Babies and their care, chil- 
directions for health, and for nursing the sick. What to doin accidents, hints on 
butter-makin -, s,and a collection of miscellaneous recipes of great value. 
Buckeye Cookery is popular and usefu for those who sare te look after expenditures’closely and who 
want to my on EH om one bring its full value. Send 1.00 for | year’s su ri 
num HOUSEKEEPER and get 
reL0e8 OFT SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS AND SIX BOOKS FOR $5.00. 


Address, THE HOUSEKEEPER, 18, 4th SL, Minneapolis, Minn. 


In writing to Ady ertisers, please mention GODEY’S L ADY’ '$ BOOK. 
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Look Hert Frici? 
Ore you Sich? 


Do you have pains about the chest and sides, 
and sometimes in the back? Do you feel dull and sleepy ? 
Does your mouth have a bad taste, especially in the morn- 
ing? Is there a sort of sticky slime collects about the 
teeth? Is your appetite poor? Is there a feeling like a 
heavy load on the stomach, sometimes a faint, all-gone sen- 
sation at the pit ofthe stomach, which food doesnot satisfy ? 

Aro your eyes sunken? Do your hands and feet become 
cold and feel clammy? Have youadry cough? Do you 
expectorate greenish colored matter? Are you hawking 
and spitting all or part of the time? Do you feel tired all 
tho while? Are you nervous, irritable and gloomy? Do 
you have evil forebodings? Is there a giddiness, a sort of : 
whirling sensation in the head when rising up suddenly? q 
Do your bowels become costive? Is your skin dry and hot 
ct times? Is your blood thick and stagnant? Are the 
whites of your eyes tinged with yellow? Is your urine 
scanty and high colored? Does it deposit a sediment after 
standing? Do you frequently spit up your food, sometimes 
with a sour taste and sometimes with a sweet? Is this 
frequently attended with palpitation of the heart? Has 
your vision become impaired? Are there spots before 
the eyes? Is there a feeling of great prostration and 
weakness? If you suffer from any of these symptoms, 
send me your name and I will send you, by mail, 


| One Rott eo} cnet | 


Send your “address on postal card to-day, as you may not 
se2 this notice again. 


q 

Address, naming this paper, Prof. HART, 88 Warren St., New rie | 
THE 

(; REATAMERICAN fy DIES. s 
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| Gold Band Moss 
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HE COMPANION is now received every week by nearly Half a Million Families, and has at 
least Two Millions of Regular Readers. 
It has won its way to this great success by providing the best and most interesting matter that 
the writers of the world can supply, and by the extreme care with which it is edited. 


Six Serial Stories 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, WILL BE GIVEN IN 1889. 


The Illustrated Weekly Supplements 


Which were given away with nearly every issue during the last year, have become an important part 
of the paper, and will be continued. No other paper attempts to give such a large increase of matter 
and illustrations without increase of price. 


150 Short Stories. 


Tales of Adventure; Narratives of Travel; 1000 Anecdotes. 





Four Holiday Numbers 


Of twenty pages each are in preparation, and will be exceedingly attractive, filled with the special work 
of our favorite writers, and profusely illustrated, 


Thanksgiving — Christmas — New Year’s — Easter. 
These Souvenir Numbers will be Given Away to Each Subscriber. 











Renowned Contributors. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL, GENERAL LORD WOLSELEY, MARQUIS OF LORNE, * 
JUDGE 0. W. HOLMES, Jr.. Dr. AUSTIN FLINT, JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR, FREDERICK SCHWATEA, PROFESSOR HUXLEY 


) 
, oe 
Household Articles oR 
Will be published frequently, giving useful information in various depart- Y F 385.000 
ments of home life,—Coeking, Embroidery, and Decoration of the 68.000 
Home, without and within. 1886.3 
The Children’s Page is always crowded with stories, anecdotes, (885. 340.000 
rhymes and puzzles, adapted to the youngest readers. 1884. 320.000 


1883. 290.000 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS who send 
FREE {0 Jan $1.75 now, will receive the paper (882. 235.000 
free to Jan. ist, 1889, and for a 
ous full year from that date. This offer (881. 200.000 
includes the Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Holiday Num- 1880. | 60.000 
bers, and the Annual Premium List with 500 illustrations, 5 7 


aa Specimen Copies and Colored Announcement Free. (879. 140.000 
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Please mention this Magazine. Address, (878.130.000 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 4 Tomple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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GHRISIMAS GREEMNING. 


LUNDBORG'S PERFUMES) 


GOYA LILY. 
LUNDBORG’S RHENISH COLOGNE. 


DELICATE. REFINED. FRAGRANT, 








These Perfumes are for sale by almost all Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles, but if, 4 
for any reason, they cannot be so obtained, send for a Price List to 


LADD & COFFIN, 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
24 BARCLAY ST., CORNER CHURCH ST., NEW YORK. 





In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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